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WHAT MAY REASONABLY BE ASKED OF THE SCHOOL ?* 


BY SUPT. EMERSON E. WHITE. 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN: Please 
accept my hearty thanks for the honor con- 
ferred by the invitation to be the guest of 
the Schoolmasters’ Club of Massachusetts 
on this occasion. The fact that every in- 
vited visitor to Boston is expected to make 
a speech, at first caused me no little embar- 
rassment; but the situation was soon re- 
lieved by the kind assurance of the officers 
of the Club that a formal and elaborate ad- 
dress would not be expected. It may be 
proper to add that it seemed well to defer 
all consideration of what ought to be said 
in this presence, until I had come into the 
educational atmosphere of New England, 
hoping that I might therefrom absorb a few 
thoughts that could be expressed with the 
full concurrence of my hearers; and I trust 
that this may now be my good fortune. 

Some aspects of current educational dis- 
cussion seem to indicate that not a few 
minds are dazzled, if not dazed, by the 
brilliancy of our material civilization. The 
marvelous progress in discovery and inven- 
tion within the past thirty years, and the 
consequent multiplication of the forms and 
applications of human skill and industry, 
are, indeed, bewildering. The material 
products of these various forms of effort are 
also so tangible, so sensuous and impressive, 
that they assume the importance of ends of 
human existance. 

Indeed, under this influence and domin- 
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ancy of material forces and enterprises, a 
new definition of man is being evolved,— 
to wit, that man is a creature whose chief 
end is to invent and manufacture material 
products. The suspicion becomes increas- 
ingly strong that man’s supreme mission is 
to fit up the world not only for posterity, 
but for some coming race of beings worthy 
of its best ministry. 

As a result of this bewilderment, there is 
in many minds a strange confusion of ends 
and means. The-old opinion that man 
eats to live is inverting its terms, and the 
seeming truth is that man lives toeat. The 
Garden of Eden was created, as we read, 
for the first pair, but the suspicion grows 
that they were created for the garden, and 
especially to till and dress it. The curse 
pronounced on Adam that in the sweat of 
the face he should eat bread, is seeming to 
be the very end for which man was created. 
and when this sweating for bread is over, 
his mission will be ended ! 

In the face of this dazzling materialism, I 
wish to hold up man himse/f as the supreme 
earthly fact. Material civilization is only a 
means to his perfection and well-being. 
These humming manufactories, this steam- 
pulsed and steam-winged commerce, these 
iron highways belting the continents, the 
metal nerves of the lightning that net-work 
the land and traverse the ocean’s depths, 
pulsating with earth’s acted history, are all 
but agencies for man’s progress and welfare. 
Even civilization itself borrows its value and 
its significance from man, by whom and 
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for whom it exists. Human government is 
but a means for his protection and nurture. 
Constitutions and laws, executives and 
courts, commerce and art, are for man— 
man created only a little lower than the 
angels and crowned with glory and honor. 
Man is above all human enterprises, all 
human institutions—at once their end and 
purpose and glory. 

Do you ask: ‘* What has all this to do 
with the topic under discussion ?’’ I an- 
swer: ‘* Much, every way.’’ If man be 
the supreme earthly fact, the end of all civ- 
ilization, it follows that the chief, the cen- 
tral concern of education is to make the 
most and best possible of man; and hence 
the central guiding, determining aim of the 
school must be manhood, and this is the 
one product that may be demanded of the 
public school. 

The more careful students of educational 
progress have noted the fact that much that 
seems new in education, is only a fresh ex- 
pression of very old truths, and many of the 
catch-words of reform are only new labels 
on old ideas. One of the new maxims in 
education is the sending of the whole boy to 
school. (Perhaps it is the entire boy, or all 


of the boy, for I have not yet used it enough 


to be certain when on my feet.) The claim 
of this maxim to newness is based on the 
assumption that hitherto some part of the 
boy has been left at home. Those of us 
who have had the training of boys in past 
years were, I am sure, not aware of the 
fact that the entire boy was not present. 
There was certainly enough of him on hand 
for all practical purposes! But while I like 
the new maxim, I think I can suggest a 
better, and that is the sending of the coming 
man to school. ‘The essential duty of the 
teacher is to see in every boy that crosses 
the threshold of the school a coming man— 
not an artisan, not a merchant, not a sol- 
dier, but comprehensively and supremely a 
man. ‘This coming man is to be more than 
a workman ; he is to be the head of the 
family, a member of society, a citizen of 
the state, a subject of divine government, 
and out of these relations will flow duties 
and obligations of the highest importance. 
The boy may be in manhood a hewer of 
wood, but if his life answers manhood’s 
great end, he must also be a hewer of 
wrong. ‘The engineer must be swifter than 
his engine, the plowman wider and deeper 
than his furrow, and the merchant longer 
than his yard-stick. 

I have only time to add that what the 
coming man must need is that the embryo 
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powers of the child be developed and 
trained,—the powers to know, to feel, to 
will, to enjoy,—powers of mind and heart ; 
and all this culture must recognize the one 
central law of all spiritual growth. Every 
normal activity of the soul leaves as its abid- 
ing result an increased power to act in like 
manner and a tendency to act again. 
Power and tendency are the resultants of 
all human activity. Manhood is the result- 
ant of the past experience of the soul. 
Hence. whatever power and skill manhood 
most imperatively demands must be secured 
by right activity and training in childhood 
and youth, and this may reasonably be 
asked of the public schools. This is the 
common, the universal need of man as man. 

To be a little more specific, the elemen- 
tary schools may be held to the duty of cul- 
tivating power and skill in the seven funda- 
mental arts of the school—reading, language 
(oral and written), numbers, writing, draw- 
ing, music, and behavior, and the greatest 
of these is dehavior. The central aim of 
the school is the perfection of manhood, 
and the central fact of manhood is charac- 
ter. A noble and self centred character is 
the one imperative and central aim of all 
right school training. 

But the school must not only seek to 
train manhood-power; it must also teach 
fundamental knowledge, not the knowledge 
of special pursuits or callings, but know- 
ledge of general application and _ utility. 
The prime question here is, ‘‘ What is the 
knowledge that man as man needs for 
growth, for guidance, for enjoyment ?”’ 

I cannot here enter upon the discussion 
of the question of methods. It must suffice 
to say that education as an art is based on 
the nature of the child, and its chief aim 
must be to unfold, to train, and to enrich 
the child’s spiritual nature. The mind 
must be trained to learn the truth, the 
heart to enjoy it, and the will to purpose it. 

The time has come when training for 
manhood needs to be set forth anew as the 
primary and comprehensive function of the 
common school. The best training for 
manhood is the best preparation for life. 
Whatever else may be attempted, this train- 
ing must not be sacrificed or left undone. 


———_——__~<>- 


Some only work with a cotton thread, 
And sit all day in the weaving room; 
Some work with the fleecy wool instead, 
And some have the richest silk in loom : 
Wool, cotton, or silk, none need to care, 
If only the work be good and fair. 
Amelia E. Barr. 
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WHAT SHOULD BE TAUGHT IN 
GEOGRAPHY? 


HIS is a question hard to answer with 

satisfaction, but the following anecdote 

illustrates the two sides of the question and 
furnishes a good text. 

Parson Green was one of the school com- 
mittee in the town of Briarfield, and one of 
his hobbies related to the study of geogra- 
phy. He contended that very little time 
should be spent over foreign countries, but 
that each pupil should leave a common 
school with a clear and accurate knowledge 
of his own state’s resources and topography. 
Not only was he devoted to this theory, but 
he lost ‘no opportunity of promulgating it. 

‘* Visiting school,’’ one day, with a col- 
league who ventured to differ with him on 
this point, the minister undertook to illus- 
trate his views by a practical example. 
Selecting a particularly bright little girl in 
the geography class which had been reciting 
about Africa, he said to her: 

‘* What do you know about the sources of 
the Nile ?’’ ‘The little maid thereupon gave 


a vivid account of the explorations and 
hardships, at which her teacher smiled ap- 
provingly. 

‘** Do you know where Liberia is ?’’ 


She 
answered promptly and correctly. 

‘*Can you tell anything about the ancient 
city of Alexandria?’’ It proved that she 
could tell a great deal; and when she had 
distinguished herself in the eyes of her class- 
mates by enlarging upon it, the minister 
suddenly changed his tactics. 

‘“What town in your State manufactures 
most cloth?’ he asked. The child hung 
her head. She did not know. 

‘* How many mountains are there over 
three thousand feet high?’’ She had ap- 
parently never been told. The minister 
looked triumphantly at his friend. 

** Now you see,’’ he went on, ‘‘ this child 
doesn’t even know enough about her own 
State to utilize its advantages when she 
grows up, ‘Tell me, my little girl, if you 
wanted to go from your home to New York, 
what line of railroad would you take, and 
what bodies of water would you cross.”’ 

‘** 1 don’t know, sir,’’ sorrowfully said the 
child. 

‘*Then you see yourself that yon don’t 
know anything about your own State,’’ 
said he, determined to drive the question 
home. ‘Well, if you wanted to take such 
a journey, what wou/d you do ?”’ 

The child was driven to the wall, and 
like many a weak creature, she turned at 
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bay. Her eyes were full of tears, and her 
lips quivered, but she replied bravely, ‘‘ I 
would just ask my papa to take me to the 
station, and buy my ticket.’’ She was 
questioned no more that day. 

To the question, Why we teach Geog- 
raphy at all in the school ? various answers 
would probably be given. To our present 
thinking the best answer is, to promote 
breadth of view and general intelligence. 
We would not always have given this an- 
swer. But the more we study the matter 
the less we see worth aiming at in any direct 
and tangible result. The logical faculty 
plays a very subordinate part in the study of 
political geography, from the fact that in- 
telligence and design have cut a very small 
figure in actual geography. The necessities 
of the pupil can have little place, because he 
has no immediate necessities in this line, 
and as to what his necesities may be in the 
future, the range of possibilities is entirely 
too great to make it worth while to try to 
meet them directly. 

Hence we have little sympathy with Par- 
son Green’s conception of geography, al- 
though it is often held by teachers in a 
greater or less degree. The remark is often 
heard, and is even found in some text- 
books, that the child should be as familiar 
with the great trunk lines of railroads as 
with the rivers and lakes of a country. The 
absurdity of such a position will appear if 
one will but consider that the ‘trunk 
lines’’ are now largely things of the past, 
and are yearly becoming more and more so. 
Possibly it would be better to say that all 
lines are now trunk lines or parts of trunk 
lines. Who will name //e trunk line be- 
tween Chicago and New York City, for 
instance? There are at least half a dozen 
lines all of which are as much entitled to the 
name asany one of them. In these days of 
combination systems and printer’s ink, the 
ordinary person has no excuse for burdening 
his mind with names of routes. When he 
knows just where he wants to go, the sensi- 
ble thing for him to do is to go to his local 
station and buy his ticket, and then depend 
upon the railway officials. 

In order to teach a child the real mean- 
ing of a map, it is by all means best to 
begin with a map of the school-room, and 
then to extend it to the school-yard, to the 
surrounding lots or fields, or possibly to the 
village. For this same purpose, viz: to im- 
press the meaning of a map, it may be help- 
ful to draw a map of the township or county. 
But there can be no defense for this latter 
work in the value of the information itself. 
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Township lines, county lines, and even State 
lines, are not destined to play a part in the 
lives of most of us of sufficient importance 
to justify the labor of getting and keeping 
them in mind. 


ee 


OUR MOTHERS’ FLOWERS. 
RECALLING BRIGHT DAYS. 


N article by Mrs. Annette Poole, in 
A Good Housekeeping, entitled ‘‘ Our 
Mothers’ Flowers,’’ cannot fail to arouse 
tender memories in every heart that has not 
lived too long. The picture drawn of the 
cracked blue and white tea pot on the top 
shelf -f the pantry, filled with little packets 
of ‘‘ Ragged Sailor,’’ ‘‘ Larkspur’’ and the 
rest, and the mother sorting them now and 
then, exchanging pinches of this and that 
with a neighbor, will be recognized by 
many a hoary head who has a childhood to 
remember. As the child into whose life no 
Santa Claus came lost something he should 
have had, so also that child has been de- 
prived of a great delight who did not help 
to plant and tend an old-fashioned garden 
before the days of gorgeous seed catalogues 
and novelties with high-sounding names. 


These catalogues do not recognize the old- 
fashioned favorites by their proper names. 
No one can ever see now-a-days ‘* The Lady 
of the Lake,’’ with its miniature fox-glove 


bells. The perennial phlox had not run 
into countless shades in those halcyon 
times; there were but crimson and white, 
and our mothers called it ‘‘ Summer Lilac.’’ 

The pansies had not spread themselves 
out large enough for fans. They were 
modest little things, with their own delicate 
fragrance, which they forgot to take with 
them when they expanded in size, and they 
were called ‘‘ Hearts-ease,’’ ‘‘ Ladies’ De- 
light ’’ and ‘‘ Johnny-jump-ups.’”’ 

Then there were the feather poppies, 
white and red, the petals of which were 
dried and put away in quilted bags, to be 
dipped in hot water to allay pain or induce 
sleep; and the little single poppies that 
were know as ‘“‘ African Roses,’’ and made 
such delightful dollies with the petals turned 
back around the stem for skirts and tied 
with a strip of ribbon grass, for finding two 
blades of which exactly alike we were to 
have our wish. 

Lilium Auratum had not left Japan, but 
we had the white day-lily and the orange 
and sweet-scented yellow varieties. They 
were lilies to us then, although the botan- 
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ists tell us now that they are not lilies at all, 
but funkias. The tiger lilies were there, 
too, and the tall white ones like those in the 
pictures of the Annunciation. They never 
seemed like common flowers to pick and 
carry to school, or to put in the doll house. 

The white and pink and purple morning- 
glories climbed over the back porch. They 
were probably convolvolus and named just 
the same as they are now, but we didn’t 
know it; but we did know that the withered 
blossoms made good balloons as long as 
we kept blowing them, and if they cracked 
there were always plenty more. Nastur- 
tium major was only of two colors, orange 
and yellow, and it trailed over the ground 
ot its own sweet will, and we cdlled it 
‘*sturtion.”’ Mignonette was neither white 
nor mammoth, but was always fragrant. 

The Persian lilac grew in the corner, and 
the syringa bush was not far off ; the tall 
single holly-hocks ranged themselves down 
the fence, and in the far corner the sun- 
flowers stretched themselves up to look over 
into the next yard. 

The Balsams of to-day were ‘‘ Ladies’ 
Slippers ’’ then, and were of modest dimen- 
sions ; the ‘‘ Sweet Peas’’ were all pink and 
white. They never went well with any 
other flowers ; neither did ‘‘ Ragged Sailor,”’ 
now known as centuarias. 

The annual chrysanthemums are made 
much of now, but our mothers had two sorts 
of the same plant, one yellow and one white, 
and they called them ‘‘ Artemesias.’’ ‘‘But- 
ter-and-Eggs’’ had not been driven out by 
antirhinum, but held up its yellow spikes in 
its own corner. It was great fun to pinch 
its ears to make its mouth open, just as it 
was to point a cautious fore-finger at the 
pale green pods of ‘‘ Ladies’ Slipper,’’ when, 
if they were in just the right state of ripe- 
ness, they would curl up and the brown 
seeds would fly out at us. 

‘*English Mary’’ was a sturdy orange 
blossom, indissolubly connected in our 
minds with ‘* Simple Susan’’ and her mut- 
ton broth, but which now blossoms out as 
calendula meteor, large and_ splendid. 
‘‘London Pride,’’ was a blaze of scarlet 
in midsummer, and we children liked that 
other name for it, ‘‘ Soldier-on-the-Green ;’’ 
we could see the whole scarlet-coated Brit- 
ish army in that. And now they tell us 
that ‘* London Pride ’’ isa modest little pink 
spring blossom unknown here, and out old- 
time favorite is lychnis chalcedonica ; verily, 
times have changed. But what was that 
other spiky clump of green, with insignifi- 
cant yellowish blossoms, which we gathered 
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for ‘‘green’’ to our nosegays, and called 
‘*Jacob’s Ladder?’’ And that other broad, 
light green leaf, with its odor of spearmint, 
which grew beside the ribbon grass, and 
which we crumbled up in our little hot 
hands and called ‘‘ Smelling Leaf?’’ 

How long is it since you have seen a 
clump of pink yarrow? Or spider-lily more 
blue than summer skies? What has become 
of all the ‘‘ Pride-of-the-Meadow,’’ creamy 
white and peach-blow pink, this last like 
the most lovely waving ostrich plumes? 
The tiny crimson-purple corn-flag, or hardy 
gladiolus, is a rarity now, but it was a lovely 
thing. And whose garden has bergamot, 
and crimson balm, beloved of bees? And 
yellow saffron? And now they tell us that 
real saffron grows abroad with purple blos- 
soms, and only the yellow anthers are the 
saffron of commerce. Go to! the pretty 
yellow blooms otir mothers plucked in the 
garden brought out our measles as effect- 
ually as if they had crossed the ocean. 
Never tell us that the measles would have 
come out of themselves; the traditions of 
our childhood are not to be overturned in 
that way. Why does not some florist re- 
vive that old-fashioned hardy plant known 
to our mothers as “‘ Parrot Daisy,’’ and to 
our grandmothers as ‘‘ Painted Saucer?’’ It is 
one of the sunniest and most cheerful of 
flowers, and goes about its business of fur- 
nishing an abundance of lovely golden 
blooms from earliest summer until after the 
first frosts are over, in an honest every-day 
fashion that does one’s heart good to see in 
these days of petted exotics. The stems are 
long and graceful, and the airy blossoms 
dance and nod in the early morning as if 
for very joy at being alive, along with the 
little children who run out to pluck them. 

And the roses! We didn’t know any- 
thing about ‘“‘Shy Bloomers,’’ nor go into 
raptures over the wonderful fact of two 
blossoms on one plant. Our mothers’ roses 
were never ‘‘disbudded’’ until the buds 
became blossoms and somebody wanted 
them. Baltimore Belle thrust its pinky 
white clusters into the bedroom window ; 
Queen of the Prairie, with its great scentless 
cups of changing colors, climbed up the 
trellis at the side of the front door ; blush 
rose, white and deep-red Michigan, and 
yellow, with its exasperating prickles, cov- 
ered themselves with glory in the garden, 
and our mother told us over again the old 
story of the moss rose, which, not satisfied 
with color and fragrance, begged for one 
grace more, and obtained it in this covering 
of the lowliest thing that grows. 





We knew nothing of carpet beds and rib- 
bon beds planted merely for show. ‘These 
flowers entered into our lives, and were 
familiar friends. We helped to plant them, 
handled them, and smelled them, and broke 
them off to carry to school or to play with, 
and we were better for it. 

Just here is where the moral lies. The 
children are better and happier for the 
homely garden, and the home is brighter 
and cheerier. The hardy, old-fashioned 
flowers are as beautiful as any novelties 
with high-sounding names, and generally 
far more fragrant. Why not cling to them 
and fill the flower-beds with them, and 
leave the tender hot-house things to people 
with hot-houses and professional gardeners? 
And let us, as far as we can, preserve the 
dear old-fashioned names that seem, along 
with the cracked tea-pot on the pantry 
shelf that held the seeds, part and parcel of 
the charm that surrounded the garden of 
our youth. Why put it behind us? 


MAKING ROOM FOR NEW STUDIES. 
SUPT. THOMAS M. BALLIET. 


HERE isa demand, both popular and 

just, for the introduction into our 
schools of such subjects as civics, sewing, 
cooking, and the various other forms of in- 
dustrial work. There is a feeling among 
teachers that our courses of study are 
already over-crowded, and that the intro- 
duction of more studies will make thorough 
work in any one of them impossible. One 
of the questions of the day in education, 
therefore, is how to make room for these 
extra topics. Can any of the studies now 
found in our common school curriculum be 
consolidated? Can others be so co-ordin- 
ated as not only to save time but also to 
make the work all the more thorough, be- 
cause related topics will be taught in their 
relations and not in so many separate 
subjects ? 

I take it that our courses of study can be 
changed in both of these respects with great 
advantage. 

1. As to the latter question, it may be 
remarked that at present we are teaching 
a number of topics in connection with sev- 
eral branches, as if they had no connection 
with one another. We are teaching, for ex- 
ample, the sphere in our work in form, in 
the lower grade schools; in geometry we 
take it up again, analyze it more fully and 
study the relation of its parts; in mathemat- 
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ical geography we study it again in studying 
the form and the motions of the earth, and 
the subjects of longitude, latitude, zones, 
tropics, etc., and again in arithmetic the 
same subject is studied under the topic of 
‘‘longitude and time.’’ Could not the 
work be unified and made all the more 
scientifically thorough by teaching mathe- 
matical geography, and the subjects of ion- 
gitude and time in arithmetic, in connec- 
tion with the study of the sphere in our 
work on form in the more advanced grades? 
The lever, too, and inclined plane, pulley, 
etc., in physics, and proportion in arith- 
metic, might be taught together in our 
grammar schools. Again, political geogra- 
phy is nothing but present history, and 
links the physical geography of the earth 
with the history of the world. The two 
subjects can and ought to be largely taught 
together, History, too, if properly taught, 
will be found the very best means of teach- 
ing Civics. 

2. Can any studies be consolidated? The 
branches constituting our common school 
curriculum may be divided into two classes, 
so distinct in character that they have little 
in common. First there are the studies that 


furnish concepts, thoughts, ideas—to use 


these terms in their loose, popular sense. 
Geography furnishes the mind with con- 
cepts of the form of the earth, of the relief 
of the continents, of the influence of this re- 
lief on drainage, soil, vegetation, animal 
life, commerce and social life. History fur- 
nishes concepts of the past social life of the 
earth. It brings the pupil through his im- 
agination in contact with the social life of 
past ages, and has an ethical and humaniz- 
ing value second only to real travel and 
mingling with the living men and women of 
to-day. Geometry presents concepts of 
form and a knowledge of their relations. 
Arithmetic furnishes concepts, or ideas, of 
number and of the relations of numbers. 
These may be characterized as the thought 
studies of the primary and grammar-school 
course. 

In the second place, there are studies in 
our curriculum which, instead of presenting 
concepts, ideas or thoughts, simply furnish 
‘*labels,’’ symbols for these. Their office 
is to supply the symbols which serve both as 
the instruments of thought and the means 
of its expression. They are the studies that 
deal with language. The term ‘‘language,’’ 
used in this sense, comprises oral language 
and written language, the latter including 
penmanship, spelling, the construction of 
sentences, punctuation and capitalization. 
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Reading, too, must be included in the list, 
as it furnishes the printed symbols of 
thought. These two classes of studies radi- 
cally differ from each other as to their 
character, purpose, and the methods to be 
employed in teaching. Let us _ contrast 
them briefly in respect of but a few points: 

1. Concepts, ideas—the material of the 

thought studies—are in a sense ultimates, 
that is, they are not to serve as representa- 
tions for something else; symbols, on the 
other hand, have no significance as such; 
they derive their significance from that which 
they are to symbolize. A word is likea 
window glass—a thing to look through, not 
to look at. The more unconscious the 
mind is of its presence in reading, speaking. 
or thinking, the better. All mental power 
expended in the process of conscious atten- 
tion to the means of .expression, in the act 
of thought expression, is wasted. Hence 
follow several marked contrasts between the 
methods to be employed in teaching the 
two classes of studies. 
2. Ideas, or concepts, must be developed. 
The process is often a slow one. Words, 
or symbols, are acquired by the simple pro- 
cess of association—association with the 
ideas or concepts which they are to repre- 
sent. 

3. In developing ideas or concepts, the 
more concentration of mind, the more 
minute the analysis and synthesis of the 
parts, the better; in the process of associat- 
ing symbols with these ideas or concepts, 
the less concentration of thought on the 
symbols, and the less analysis of them, the 
better. Too much concentration upon them 
and too minute analysis of them develop in 
the mind the habit of looking af these sym- 
bols, of scrutinizing them, instead of look- 
ing through them for the thought. The 
old A, B, C, method of teaching reading 
was vicious for this as for other reasons, 
The phonic method of to-day, used in con- 
nection with the word method, is likewise 
bad. Early analysis of sentences and early 
technical grammar are to be condemned 
for the same reason. ‘They are vicious be- 
cause they make the child too keenly con- 
scious of his mode of expression before he 
has acquired language as an unconsicous 
habit. Used at this early period, grammar 
may be defined as the science (?) which 
teaches us mot to speak and write correctly. 

The process of acquiring language, or the 
symbols of thought, should be as nearly as 
possible an unconscious process. No more 
attention should be drawn to the word than 
is necessary to make the required associa- 
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tion, and to impress its form sufficiently on 
the mind to enable the child afterward to 
recognize and recall it. 

As the symbols of thinking are to be ac- 
quired by a process of association, they 
ought to be learned when the association 
can be made with the least possible number 
of repetitions, that is, when the thought is 
freshest, most vividly in the mind. Nowa 
thought, or idea, is attended with more in- 
terest the first time it is clearly compre- 
hended than ever afterward. The associa- 
tion between a concept, idea, or thought, 
and the corresponding symbol, is most 
easily made at the time the concept, idea 
or thought, is first developed. Thought, 
like certain substances in chemistry, com- 
bines most readily in its wascent state. If 
these propositions are true, all the studies 
that furnish the symbols of thinking—read- 
ing (printed words), writing, spelling, lan- 
guage lessons—can be taught most effect- 
ively not as so many separate branches, 
but in connection with the development of 
the concepts, or ideas furnished by the 
‘* thought ’’ studies. These branches should 
not be taught separately but in connection 
with geography, history, the element of 
natural history—botany, zodlogy and min- 
eralogy—and the study of form. The child 
ought to be taught to write and spell when 
he expressess his own thought. In this way 
he would receive far more exercise in writ- 
ing and spelling than he now does, and the 
work would be more effectively done and 
require less time. Reading ought to be 
taught not as the art of oral expression, but 
as the art of getting thought from the 
printed page. The child ought to learn to 
read in connection with studies that require 
reading as a means of thought getting. In 
this way much valuable time in school 
would be saved, and the child would learn 
to read much more intelligently than he 
does when reading is taught as a separate 
branch. Language is a habit, and must be 
acquired by practice, guided by correct 
models and the friendly criticism of the 
teacher. Expression is a valuable means of 
thought-development. We seldom com- 
prehend a thought clearly until we express 
it in words. When language is used asa 
means of thought-development in this way, 
the very best results in language-training 
are obtained. All language work, as far as 
the mother tongue is concerned, should 
be done in connection with the expression 
of thought for the sake of the thought and 
not for the sake of the language. By teach- 
ing all language studies with the ‘‘ thought’’ 
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studies, much valuable time may be saved, 
and ample room may be found for the in- 
troduction into our schools of work of 
the most practical character, for which 
there seems to be no room now in our 
courses of study. 


_ 


AN OPEN LETTER TO A YOUNG 
TEACHER. 





Dear JouHn: I was glad to receive your 
kind letter. I take it as an evidence of 
your aptitude to learn, which is one infulli- 
ble sign of aptitude to teach. The details 
you have sent me in historical form are an 
evidence of a methodical habit of mind that 
augurs well for your future success. Allow 
me to say at the outset of my letter, that 
you will find it a greater benefit than you 
can at present understand, to keep a note 
book on your desk and jot down rough 
notes of everything that takes place in your 
school-room. If you will take the trouble 
to sift these notes every Saturday and write 
out the pith of them articulately in a large 
minute book, I can promise you that your 
own mental development will be quickened 
and your skill in teaching will increase so 
visibly that you will be greatly encouraged. 
Ultimately you will be well paid in hard 
cash for the present labor. Your services 
will always be worth more than you get, if 
you lay the foundation of your success pro- 
perly ; but for this particular item I will 
undertake to guarantee one dollar an hour 
for all the time you spend out of school hours. 

Well, Iam not at all startled to find from 
your letter that a little of the bloom has 
been rubbed off your fair, though false, 
ideal of a teacher’s work. Jt makes some 
difference to face the class instead of facing 
the teacher. The school-room seems to ac- 
quire a different aspect, does it not? Let 
me say, however, that those two or three 
weeks’ experience have probably given you 
an exaggerated notion of the weariness and 
exhaustion that always follow vigorous, 
skilful teaching. These will always succeed 
the full strain of mental energy and nerve 
force, but not to the extent you now exper- 
ience. You have been wasting more power 
on friction than is really necessary, and 
were not this wasted force to become a 
constantly diminishing quantity, you would 
probably break down in health at the end 
of the second year. But you will shortly 
sleep better, waste less power, take more 
play and exercise in the open air, and the 
threatened catastrophe will never happen. 
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I perceive that the sharp angles of the 
rough actual have driven some holes through 
several of your latent theories. The sense 
of almost absolute power was exhilarating to 
you as it is to most peop’e. It permeated 
you, and influenced your thoughts and ac- 
tions powerfully. You felt, on entering the 
school-room, that you were a responsible 
officer, and this unconsciously to yourself 
gave a rather lofty, dictatorial tone to your 
voice that multiplied the coefficient of fric- 
tion. The difficulties you mention and a 
few more that will undoubtedly occur, will 
have on the whole a beneficial effect on 
your open mind. I know a little of your 
character and disposition, and I foresee that 
you will in good time abandon your un- 
workable ideal of the responsible officer 
clothed with vast authority. 

Before the end of the month you will one 
day suddenly and decidedly change your 
views in relation to the raw-hide that is now 
the outward sign of your autocratic power. 
I can already see you with your whole- 
souled way of doing things marching down 
to the stove, every eye fixed on your face. 
With a slightly tragical movement you put 
the barbaric implement into the fire. As 
you return to your place you will, however, 
step higher on the broken ideal you have 
trampled under foot. It may be that you 
will advance toward real power by this act, 
but I may tell you that the destruction of a 
twenty-five cent raw-hide will not place the 
sceptre in your hand, though it may per- 
haps help you to win your kingship and 
sway your sceptre with worthy hands. But 
you will not quite attain supremacy until 
further experience, probably of the bitter 
sort, and deeper study of the problem of 
government, enable you to smash a few more 
idols. 

You confess that you have undertaken 
this business of teaching from merely com- 
mercial motives. Now I can easily predict 
what will happen. Your strong will and in- 
tense moral earnestness will force you to 
give up the undertaking in the course of a 
few years, or they will compel you to give 
your whole soul to the grand and god-like 
work you have begun. I believe no mer- 
cenary motive can long triumph in a noble 
mind like yours, and I feel certain you will 
freely and gladly accept the latter alterna- 
tive as your mission on earth. None of the 
best work is ever done for sake of money, 
pure and simple ; most of it is done without 
the stimulus furnished by the hope of a 
large pecuniary reward. In either case you 
are approaching the hour of decision. If 
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you remain in the school-room from com- 
mercial motives you will destroy the happi- 
ness of your life. You will be out of har- 
mony with your environment; you will 
grow discontented with your surroundings, 
and this will prevent you from achieving 
any sarisfactory success. I am far from ad- 
vising you in the choice. Choose your own 
life-work ; your third-class certificate allows 
you three years to make a deliberate deci- 
sion, But never decide the matter more 
than once. 

I learn between the lines of your letter 
what will drawn upon your own mind in the 
cource of a few months. You have uncon- 
sciously begun to imitate some of the man- 
nerisms, that is to say, same of the promi- 
nent weaknesses, of your own teachers. 
When you are fully aware of this error, it is 
already half corrected, for you know very 
well that no one ever did excellent work by 
copying even the greatest masters. You 
admire the manifest power of your favorite 
teacher and the apparent ease with which 
he dominated his classes. He is, it is true, 
clever, brilliant and successful, in spite of 
the odious strut and swagger you have un- 
fortunately imitated. You will by and by 
be thoroughly convinced that his magister- 
ial air, his tricks of speech, and so forth, are 
only the petty, barbaric trappings of his 
real power. These peculiarities, perhaps, 
express in a certain way his strong individ- 
uality ; they make him picturesque as an 
Indian chief, but they do not constitute his 
power. They are merely feathers and war 
paint, and if you load yourself with these 
doubtful ornaments, you will still need the 
resistless energy, the keen eye, swift foot, 
strong hand, and active brain, that have 
given him magnetic power. I judge that 
his strong, resonant voice has betrayed you 
into the bad habit of loud talking before 
your class. I am sure you will have dis- 
covered already that you teach most when 
you talk least, and that you speak with most 
effect in conversational tones well articu- 
lated, and so slowly delivered that every 
word tells. 

In regard to locking the door precisely 
at nine o’clock, I do not think I need ex- 
press my opinion. Your intention is all 
right, and that is the principal thing. Your 
pupils are by this time convinced that you 
are in desperate earnest, and you will soon 
study carefully the proportion between of- 
fence and penalty. I amsatisfied that you will 
not long govern by iron keys. You will 
discover the golden key that fits every lock 
and opens every heart with unseen hands. 
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Dear John, I would answer the whole of 
your letter if I could, but I must end here. 
Yours truly, 


Canada Ed. Journal. WYANDOTTE. 


CULTURE AND CHARACTER. 


HAT intellectual superiority is not an 

end in itself is apparent from more than 
one consideration. Compte has said with 
truth that ‘‘ we get tired of knowing, but 
never get tired of loving ;’’ and a writer 
who carries more authority still has said 
that, when tongues fail and knowledge 
ceases, charity will still abide. What seems 
to decide the question, however, is the fact 
that, when knowledge or intellectual power 
is made an end in itself, the result is more 
or less failure and disappointment. ‘‘Knowl- 
edge comes, but wisdom lingers,’’ the poet 
has said ; and, to a reflective mind, the dis- 
tinction between the two is not difficult to 
seize. He who has knowledge only, knows 


things and their relations; himself and his 
relations, above all himself in his relation 
to the true human ideal, he does not know. 
He seeks to make his knowledge subservient 
to his own personal ends ; he does not re- 
gard it as a revelation of duties to be done, 


of sacrifices to be made, of heights to be 
attained. He who has wisdom, on the 
other hand, holds his knowledge in trust 
for higher than personal ends, and makes us 
realize. as other men do not, the true value 
and dignity of knowledge, the only true end, 
indeed, of its acquisition. 

Character, then, is the principal thing. It 
is character that we continually find to be 
limiting and conditioning culture ; that is 
to say, if culture is not carried farther than 
we find it to be in certain cases, the reason 
is that the character, the moral nature, has 
not been such as to support and sustain a 
truly generous culture. There is, perhaps, 
a finely developed ezstheticism in certain 
directions, but the lack of culture’s perfect 
work is seen in a certain hard materialism 
of personal aspiration. The disciple, per- 
chance apostle, of beauty is far from beau- 
tiful, when we get a glimpse of his inner 
life and essential aims. He has never 
learned that the prime secret of all beauty 
in human life lies in disinterestedness, in 
the ability to put self aside, on some occa- 
sions at least, and to live in causes and 
principles and, above all, in one’s fellow- 
beings. Few things are more trying than 





the mock enthusiasm of very mediocre men 
and women for things that they have learned | 
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to admire as by rote, to hear the jargon of 
the literary or artistic coterie, and to know 
how little it all means as regards real eleva- 
tion of character and sentiment. And what 
we say of literary and artistic coteries we 
might apply with equal truth to scientific 
coteries, where minute points of classifica- 
tion and nomenclature are discussed with 
infinite zeal and warmth, but with far less 
regard to any permanent advantage that is 
to be reaped for the cause of truth and for 
the good of humanity than to the satisfac- 
tion of rival vanities. 

In this country we are laboring with 
great zeal and vast pecuniary resources to 
promote thc cause of culture. We educate, 
educate, educate, as somebody once said we 
ought to do; but whether the result is to 
produce much that can be called culture in 
any high sense is an open question. A cri- 
terion may, perhaps, be found in a compar- 
ison of the rising with the now adult gen- 
eration. Are our young people showing 
graces of mind and character in more 
abundant measure than their parents? Are 
their aims higher? Is their language bet- 
ter? Are their intellectual occupations 
more serious? Are their manners gentler 
and more refined ? We do not propose tu 
answer these questions dogmatically ; but 
this we say, that, unless there has been an 
improvement in these several respects, a 
vast amount of educational effort has not 
met its full reward. Speaking broadly, it 
seems to us that the culture of our educated 
classes, or of the classes supposed to be ed- 
ucated, leaves much to be desired, and we 
are disposed to think that one reason of this 
is that we have conceived of education in 
too purely an intellectual sense. We have 
thought more of sharpening the thinking 
faculties than of liberalizing the sentiments 
or softening the manners. We have intro- 
duced too much of rivalry into education, 
and represented education too much as a 
preparation for further rivalry in after-life. 
We have imparted knowledge, but have 
only to a very moderate extent succeeded in 
inculcating wisdom ; and knowledge without 
wisdom seems poor, thin, and sometimes 


even meaningless. 


We need, as it seems to us, to devote 
more consideration than we have hitherto 
done to the question, What is the true ideal 
of human life? If we can fix upon the true 
ideal, we can proceed to educate toward 
that, and our work will then be directed 
toward something that is an end in itself. 
The knowledge we impart will be held by a 
different tenure, and applied in a different 
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spirit. What each one knows will be his or 
her equipment towards a worthier fulfilment 
of social duties, a worthier realization of 
what is best in himself or herself, and not a 
mere stock-in-trade for the procuring of 
personal gratifications. 

What we would chiefly insist upon at 
present, however, is that, were knowledge 
pursued in a right spirit, the intellectual 
gain would be very great. Minds would 
become more receptive, owing both to the 
superiority of the motive set before them, 
and the higher degree of rationality that 
the whole system of human life and thought 
would assume. Civilized speech would not 
show a constant tendency to degenerate 
into a jargon of slang, if people recognized 
in speech a social function, not merely a 
mode and means of self-assertion. It is 
impossible to find one’s self in any fortuitous 
assemblage of average human beings with- 
out being led to reflect how much human 
intercourse might be improved and beauti- 
fied if, by some means, we could implant in 
the mind of each individual a true respect 
for the rights and feelings of others, and a 
general sense of what is due to society, con- 
sidered as the source of unnumbered ad- 
vantages to all its members. At present it 
often seems to be a distinct aim with many 
persons—and these not in any sense social 
outlaws, but on the contrary, what would 
be called ‘‘ respectable people ’’—to show 
how little they care for anything beyond 
their own pleasure and convenience. The 
popular idea of ‘‘ independence,’’ indeed, 
is largely made up of swagger and aggres- 
siveness ; whereas the most primary notion 
of independence should embrace the mak- 
ing of an honest return for all good re- 
ceived. Thus viewed, the man who wished 
to be ‘‘ independent ”’ would see that society 
got back from him in service something 
like a compensation for the benefits with 
which it surrounds him by day and by night. 
But ‘‘ independence ’’ in this sense is abso- 
lutely inconsistent with swagger of any kind 
or with any form of unsocial action or un- 
social sentiment. 

We can conceive of some _ philosophic 
mind saying to this great nation, ‘‘ One 
thing thou lackest.’’ Knowledge we have, 
and material power and business energy, 
and back of all this, no doubt, a great fund 
of true humanity. But the lack is in con- 
sciousness of the true aim of life, which is 
beauty and harmony in all social relations. 
The voice of science itself bids us make a 
true generalization, a true synthesis, before 
we begin to work out our plans. We have 
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hitherto stopped short too much at the idea 
of knowledge as an instrument of work and 
ambition, and have greatly hindered the 
growth of knowledge thereby. If we now 
set before us as our main object the building 
up of character in all its elements, we shall 
find our progress sure, if not rapid, and 
shall discover a deeper meaning and value 
in our labors from year to year and from 
age to age. Popular Science Monthly. 


Ss 
HALF CENTURY OF MUSIC, 


INTERESTING REMINISCENCES OF A MUSIC TEACHER 
OF REPUTATION, 


MONG the men who were pioneers in the work 
A of teaching music in the schools of this country 
was Mr. James C. Johnson, born in Middlebury, Ver- 
mont, August 19, 1820, author of “ Ho, Ho, Vacation 
Days,” and other favorite songs. He is now con 
nected with the music publishing house of Oliver Dit- 
son & Company, and at our request has sent us the 
following lively sketch of personal experiences: 

The life of a common music teacher cannot have 
much of general interest in it, and I do not suppose 
my career will seem to be of sufficient importance 
for description, except so far as it is associated with 
the “reminiscence ’’ period of musical culture and 
education in this country. In 1827, I stood at the 
lowest place in the Hancock School, Boston, which 
city has been my home for about sixty years. It was 
a “double-headed ”’ school, a style common enough 
in those days, and the school-house appointments 
common enough too. Something like a raisin box 
set on end was the seat, and a convenient nail inside 
served for a resting place for the boy’s cap or the 
girl’s bonnet. Two hundred boys went in the morn 
ing to Master Oliver and “ Old Bailey,’’ who ruled 
and flogged the grammar school. In the afternoon 
the boys went to Master Mackintosh and Master 
Kent, woo taught writing and arithmetic only, and 
occupied all their Jeisure time in mending quill pens. 
At the same time, two hundred girls went to the 
writing school in the morning, and the grammar 
school in the afternoon. Once a month we changed, 
the girls learning grammar in the morning and the 
boys writing. It was not such a bad system, as it 
gave four well-qualified male teachers the control of 
four classes, and each one taught his specialty. The 
discipline also was good, and the older boys in the 
room where there were two hundred boys could hear 
the recitations all the way down to the primary, and 
thus constantly review their work from the begin- 
ning. We “Johnsons” think this a valuable prin- 
ciple in teaching music. Music in schools was then 
unknown, and it was supposed that only here and 
there a boy or girl could learn to sing. The boys of 
Boston used to learn to sing and whistle about two 
songs per year, the favorite one year being, ‘When I 
was bound Apprentice in famous Lincolnshire.” 

So five years of my life passed in school, in play- 
ing about the historic North End, in listening toymy 
brother, A. N. Johnson, now living in New Jersey, 
who began his musical career by tolling the church 
bell, then ringing it, then graduated to the chiming 
bells of the old “ North Church”’ (of Paul Revere 
memory), then to its organ, then to the musical pro- 
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fession—this last much to the grief of religious friends, 
who thought the piano teacher a man on the down- 
ward road. When about twelve years of age, with 
most of the people of Boston, I was electrified by the 
news that Lowell Mason was giving concerts, with a 
Juvenile Choir of two hundred girls and _ boys. 
People flocked to hear this “almost miracle,’’ that so 
many girls and boys in one neighborhood could learn 
to sing! 

I went to a concert in Bowdoin street (Dr. Lyman 
Beecher’s) church, and it seemed like the music of 
Heaven to me. It is hard to realize, at this day, the 
perfect novelty, the great astonishment of this new 
thing. A few days afterward, I was standing in the 
entry of the basement vestry of Bowdoin street church, 
listening to the wonderful singing of the juvenile 
choir, peeping in to see this wonderful teacher, and 
trying to muster courage to go in and beg to be in- 
cluded among the happy singers. Mr. Mason, as I 
saw him, was a man of about forty years of age, with 
short iron-gray hair standing up straight from his head, 
with a square sort of face, and the manner and ways 
of what he was—the best teacher in the country on 
the Pestalozzian plan. School was over, and the 
scholars dispersed, and I still did not quite dare to 
enter, when a gentleman visitor saw my state of mind, 
led me in, and introduced me as “a young gentle- 
man, a suppliant on your bounty, who wishes to be 
united to your choir.’’ That was the mom-nt that 
decided for me the choice of a profession for life. 
The gentleman was one of the officers of the ‘* Bos- 
ton Academy of Music,’’ an association formed to 
assist Mr. Mason in introducing the new, or Pestaloz- 
zian, or Inductive method of teaching music, to the 
notice of the people. Among the members was Mr. 
Eliot, soon after mayor of Boston, and to him I went 
some years afterward, on the occasion of my being 
appointed teacher of the same juvenile choir, which 
was the “ Juvenile Choir of the Boston Academy of 
Music.”” In this same basement vestry the adult 
choir or chorus of the Academy met for their re- 
hearsals, The cream of the adult choir belonged to 
Mr. Mason’s choir of seventy people, who did the 
singing upstairs, Dr. Lyman Beecher being the min- 
ister. The adult and the juvenile choir together may 
be said to have contained the germs of the great 
musical progress of the country, then and there com- 
menced. 

In the girls’ and boys’ choir which I now joined, 
there were many who afterward became prominent as 
teachers and singers, and the younger Masons, who 
afterward became “ Mason Brothers,’ and ‘* Mason 
& Hamlin,” were there. Soon after this, I began to 
sing alto in the choir of Salem church, an offshoot of 
Dr. Beecher’s church. This choir practiced and sang 
oratorio choruses, which was a common feat with the 
choirs of those days. In_ 1835, 1 graduated at the 
Boston High School, after a severe drill in mathemat- 
ics by Thomas Sherwin, and pretty thorough work in 
other studies. After this followed a year and a half 
in Albany, in the wholesale and retail watch, clock 
and jewelry store of my uncle and my oldest brother, 
*store-hours,”’ from daylight to 9 o’clock at night. 
It was rather a poor place for the Boston boy, among 
the very Dutch Knickerbocker community, caused 
him to lose his health, and in 1837 he came home, 
probably to die. But, just then, a good uncle in 
Georgia invited him to spend a season with him. It 
was Dr. Ward, a good physician and an eminent 
horticulturist, who was Professor of Natural History 
in Athens College.. On my way thither, in the 
steamboat “ Home,” the frail side-wheel boat was 





wrecked and broken to pieces on the Hatteras coast, 
and, with the 40 that escaped of the 130 who were 
wrecked, I spent a part of a night on the dry sand 
banks that lined the beach. The dramaof that night 
is often re-enacted in my memory, in days of storm 
and gale. Theshock of the incident, with the change 
of scene, the fine climate, and plenty of exercise in 
the botanic garden and the field, gave mea new lease 
of life, and confining sickness from that day to this 
has been almost unknown. But there seemed to be 
no profitable occupation for me at the South, so the 
fall of 1839 found me again in Boston, studying 
music, which, so far as instrumental music was con- 
cerned, was to me a new science. 

During the four years of my absence, a great event 
in music had taken place. Mr. Lowell Mason, with 
the cordial assistance of the Academy, and of the 
best men in Boston, had introduced the teaching of 
singing as a regular branch in the public schools. 
As his former pupil, I naturally became one of his 
assistants in the work, the others being Mr. Geo. F. 
Root, the well known song writer, Mr. Albert Drake, 
and my brother, A. N. Johnson, who was also organ- 
ist and leader of the largest choir in Boston next to 
Mr. Mason’s, and a prominent teacher of piano, 
organ and singing schools. 

Now followed, for about fifteen years, a most busy 
time of piano study and teaching, playing the organ, 
and teaching of children’s classes. In addition to 
my own schools, I frequently took the place of Mr. 
Mason and the others in instructing their schools, so 
that, at that time, I came more or less into contact 
with all the masters and scholars in the Grammar 
Schools of Boston; the method being to assemble 
all the school but the youngest scholars in the 
*««Grammar’”’ room, to write blackboard exercises, to 
drill in scale-singing and intervals, to practice and 
criticise song-singing. ‘There was no study of music 
outside of this lesson, which was given, I think, at 
first twice a week. I found my former masters, 
“Old A—” and “Old B—” and “ Old C—,” very 
nice men, when I met them on a level, as a teacher. 
I noticed also, at this time, the gradual introduction of 
female teachers into the grammar schools. During 
my school days, they were unknown. 

We have in Boston an association of ‘ Old School 
Boys,”’ consisting solely of those who attended the 
Boston Pudlic Schools fifty years ago. At our first 
meeting, only those who attended school on and pre- 
vious to 1830 were present, and it was a notable as- 
semblage. Old times and old school memories were 
thoroughly discussed and enjoyed, and a few of the 
old Masters were present. Among our members are, 
or have been numbered, S. F. Smith, author of “My 
Country, ’Tis of Thee,” J. Freeman Clarke, H. K. 
Oliver, composer of “ Federal Street,’ Edward 
Everett Hale, and many well known merchants and 
writers, better known here than to you. 

I have just joined the “ Bostonian Society,” that 
meets in the Council Chamber of the old State House, 
which room is restored precisely to the state it was in 
when John Hancock, Samuel and John Adams, James 
Otis, and other ante-revolutionary worthies occupied 
it. The lecture at the last meeting was on the Old 
South Wniting School, in 1760-73, and one of its 
masters, Joseph Ward, leaves of whose “writing 
book”’ lay before us, 120 years old, but the orna- 
mental letters clear cut, graceful and distinct as 
copper plate, and the ink black as jet, not being in the 
least faded. Stories and histories of our schools 
might interest you, but are out of the line of my pres- 
ent subject. 
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In 1847, it occurred to me to give a flower-bedecked 
May Festival, with the Boston Academy’s Juvenile 
Choir, of which I was teacher. It was suggested by 
little May Day parties at the South. It was given in 
Anniversary Week, and formed one of the series of 
meetings and entertainments which clergymen, in 
that then famous week, were expected to attend. 
The place was the Odeon, which was a theatre altered 
into a church. The space formerly occupied by the 
stage was occupied by the children, and it was some- 
what profusely decorated with evergreens and flowers, 
festoons and the surroundings of a May Queen’s 
throne, with statues here and there, and the pretty 
flower-bearing children. As a novelty, the concert 
and May Festival made its sensation, and was un- 
doubtedly the origin of all the flower festivals and 
concerts which were, for a time, quite popular. 

About 1842, in a time noted for its musical con- 
ventions, for the increase of music publishing, for 
the giving of oratorios, and for all kinds of musical 
improvement, Mr. A. N. Johnson, Geo. F. Root, 
and myself, with two or three assistants, and Lowell 
Mason as ‘‘ornamental partner,” started a sort of 
conservatory, teaching the piano in classes. Soon 
after, my brother, feeling the need of higher technical 
training, left for a year’s study in Germany, where he 
studied harmony under Snyder von Wartensee, a 
scholar, and, I think, fellow teacher with Pestalozzi. 
The system, thus learned, is found in A. N. J.’s 
** Harmony,” and “ New Method of Harmony,”’ his 
** Thorough Base,” and “ New Method of Thorough 
Base,’”’ which are standard works with sensible and 
practical teachers. During his absence, I had to keep 
up the financial end of the enterprise, which fairly 
wore me out with care, and which culminated in a 
short spell of sickness, after which I also went to 
Europe to study up the technique of the piano for our 
new institution, 

Now followed a delightful but laborious year and 
a half in Frankfort-on-the-Main. For a while, I had 
eight hour’s practice on piano and four hour’s study in 
German per day; then, when this was too much, six 
hours on piano; also a concert or opera every night, 
when possible, tramping around the historic city, 
reading its history and romance ; visiting its environs, 
woods, fields and vineyards, securing every flower in 
its season, with brief visits to ruins and legend- 
haunted mountains; seeing Mozart manuscripts, 
hearing Mendelssohn and Moscheles play, hearing 
the lady sing who sang in “ Fidelio” to Beethoven, 
etc., etc. Snyder von Wartensee gave me sensible 
advice, Bayard Taylor visited me on his “ Tour 
afoot.” A young friend and I went to Heidelberg. 
And so the few busy months passed, and I was again 
at my post in Boston, teaching what I had learned on 
the piano, taking up my juvenile classes and some of 
the public schools again, and beginning the work of 
Setting words to music by translating fifty German 
schoo.  - for Mr. Lowell Mason. Our Conserva- 
tory soon fell to pieces, and Mr. Root, at the invita- 
tion of Jacob and Gorham Abbot, went to New 
York to teach in their schools. 

After some years, I heard that popular flower con- 
certs had been given in New York, and thought it 
time to revive my own. Large choirs and audiences 
were gathered, and the thing was beautiful and suc- 
cessful enough to please everybody. But the labor 
was extreme, and the net proceeds not great, and I 
was obliged to consider the bread-and-butter question, 
and gave up the concerts. But the Harvest Festival 
and flower-decked stages had come to stay. 

About 1847, 1 was giving a few piano lessons -in 
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Brookline, a beautiful suburb of Boston, and teaching 
one of the schools. For their benefit, I gave an 
Autumn Festival, with the town hall decked with 
colored leaves; sheaves, fruit, corn, etc., and in 
December made them a German Christmas-tree fes- 
tival, an enlargement of what I had seen on the 
Rhine. Brookline had many refined and progres- 
sive people, and this festival was welcomed to their 
hearts, and at once copied in their homes. Sim- 
ilar festivals in various vestries and halls in Boston 
and vicinity, fixed the custom, and it spread every- 
where. Doubtless the pretty trees would have made 
their way over the water sooner or later, and I did 
not invent them. But “doing a thing before your 
face and showing you how,” does what many years 
of reading about it fail to do. Some years after 
this, feeling the need of country air, I moved out 
eight miles to the very beautiful new town of Win- 
chester, where I have lived ever since, thirty or forty 
minutes, at any time, bringing me to the centre of 
Boston. 

About this time, there befel me one of those afflic- 
tions, little in themselves, but potent in effect. I had 
been “always singing’? and was almost tireless in 
vocalization. But in a moment, while singing the 
Hallelujah Chorus in a large society, something 
snapped in my side, and my singing voice was gone 
forever. It was only a little intercostal muscle, but it 
grated somehow on the nerves and affected the 
breathing, and I have never since been able to sing 
Old Hundred once through, or to talk in a large hall, 
without feeling faint and hoarse. So my concert and 
large chorus work was over. I have, however, had 
no trouble in teaching small classes, helping myself 
with the piano, and such is the refining power of ad- 
versity, that I have been much more successful as a 
teacher by having to depend on ‘“teacher’s talent,’ 
and not on my voice. 

On reaching Winchester, I was at once put in com- 
mand of the principal village choir, which I con- 
ducted for seventeen years, at the same time playing 
the organ. Choir and congregation were most 
lovable people. With the advent of the war and 
other troubles my choir disappeared, and part of my 
scholars. So I drifted into this great store of Oliver 
Ditson Company, where, for twenty-three years, [ have 
translated, corrected or revised music, written circu- 
lars, and looked after the advertising department. It 
has happened here that most of the remarkable im- 
provement in the work of American composers has 
passed before my eyes. 

About thirty years ago also I took up a work of 
instruction which was very pleasant. I was called to 
prepare the girls of an orphan asylum for their anni- 
versary, and we became so mutually attached that I 
have given them weekly lessons ever since. Plain 
teaching by good methods has produced sometimes, 
I think, very good results there. Edward Everett 
Hale has been the chaplain about as long as I have 
been the music teacher, and the children are to us 
“the Daughters of the King.” 

The contemporary musical events that were side by 
side with my experience are perhaps the only thing 
of interest in it. Mr. Ditson started his music store 
about the time I began to study and teach. I was 
one of his early customers, and have looked over 
most of his stock—so small was it-—to find a song for 
my classes that was not a love song or a drinking 
song. Marches and quicksteps were then the highest 
attainment of American compcsers in instrumental 
music. 

The Boston Academy went on in its good work by 
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means of publications, lectures, and musical conven- 
tions, until the new system was thoroughly introduced 
over the country. The teaching of music in schools 
has developed a wonderful amount of musical talent, 
and there are plenty of good solo and quartet singers, 
with plenty of good music of American composition. 
I remember the playing of the first great pianist, 
Rabeman, who gave concerts about 1842. His play- 
ing was considered little less than miraculous. Plenty 
of Americans now play as well as he did. 

These are all the musical incidents that occur to 
me, and perhaps I have written more than you care 
to read. But what a long story it is! My only 
apology for it is, that I suppose you and I have sim- 
ilar tastes, and you may possibly be interested. 


MEDICAL HEALTH OFFICE. 


THE SANITARY SUPERVISION OF SCHOOLS IN 
CANADA. 


N endeavoring to improve the sanitary 

condition of schools, trustees may with 
advantage avail themselves of the services 
of the Medical Health Officers in their re- 
spective localities, and thus co operate with 
the local health authorities. This was pro- 
vided for in the construction of the Public 
Health Act. 

Among the duties of the Medical Officer, 
the Local Health By-law provides that ‘‘ he 
may, if thought advisable by the schoel trus- 
tees, act as Medical Inspector of Schools as 
well as Advisory Officer in matters pertain- 
ing to school hygiene.’’ If the Medical 
Health Officer were properly remunerated 
and permitted to perform all the duties as 
Sanitary Inspector of Schools contemplated 
in the spirit and intention of the Public 
Health Act, we feel assured that sanitary 
reforms would proceed more rapidly in our 
schools. Being appointed especially for 
sanitary work, he would occupy an entirely 
different position from trustees, or other 
school officers, whose duties embrace all 
matters connected with educational affairs, 
construction and maintenance of school 
buildings and various other things. The 
Medical Officer would be able to direct his 
undivided attention to school hygiene. He 
might, with profit, also give instruction in 
hygiene by familiar lectures and practical 
experiments, by introducing improved meth- 
ods of ventilation where necessary, by fre- 
quently testing the water supply, the air of 
school rooms, and adopting various practical 
measures for securing the health of pupils. 

These methods of instruction in school 
hygiene would make a most favorable and 
lasting impression on the minds of all the 
pupils and stimulate the local health and 
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school authorities to more active interest in 
sanitary matters generally. With regard to 
instruction in school hygiene, I noticed in 
the report of the proceedings of the ninth 
International Medical Congress, held last 
September, in Washington, the following: 
Resolved, That the section on hygiene 
cordially endorses the suggestions contained 
in the paper read by Dr. Cooke, of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, as to the necessity of 
teaching hygiene in public schools, and 
recommends the following resolutions :— 

That it is the opinion of the ninth Inter- 
national Congress— 

1. That in all the Universities and High 
Schools, hygiene should form a part of the 
compulsory course of study, and should be 
taught not simply from text-books, but by 
educated physicians. 

2. That in all Public Schools the teaching 
of hygiene should form a prominent and 
essential feature. 

3. That every State should establish a 
museum and laboratory of hygiene. 

Upon inquiring I find that in many of 
the High Schools of the United States in- 
struction in hygiene by physicians especially 
appointed for that purpose has been adopted 
with satisfactory results. ‘The first systema- 
tic medical inspection of schools is reported 
to have taken place in Belgium. Since 
then it has been adopted with good results 
in other parts of Europe. A personal in- 
spection of schools in New York State was 
made under the direction of the State Board 
of Health, a few years ago. Dr. Lincoln 
made an elaborate report of this inspection, 
a perusal of which will amply repay any 
one, as it contains a great deal of useful 
practical information on school hygiene. 
Much good has been accomplished as a re- 
sult of this inspection, not only in the United 
States, but in other countries also. 

The report by Dr. Covernton, who rep- 
resented the Provincial Board of Health, of 
the discussion on the sanitary supervision of 
schools at the General International Health 
Congress in 1882, contains the following 
points which may be repeated here as em- 
bodying the views held by that important 
meeting. They recommend among other 
things— 

1. The appointment of a School Physi- 
cian-in-Chief, having consultative and de- 
liberative functions with the Minister of 
Public Instruction. 

2. The appointment of Local School 
Physicans, who should supervise certain 
districts set apart, containing not more than 
1,000 pupils, and having consultative and 
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deliberative functions with the school prin- 
cipals. 

The duties of the Local School Physi- 
cians to be: 


1. To regularly inspect school rooms, as to 
lighting, seating, ventilation, and heating, the 
condition of the school grounds, water supply, 
outhouses, and the manner of dealing with 
cases of contagious or infectious diseases. 

2. In cases of the erection of new buildings, 
to give an opinion as to the sanitary condi- 
tions, and superintend during the erection, the 
methods of heating, ventilating, seating, dispo- 
sal of excreta. 

3. To measure pupils every six months, and 
place them at seats, or desks, conformable to 
the height of each. 

4. To determine the condition of the refrac- 
tion of eyes of pupils, and reduce the number 
of — where the light is imperfect. 

5. He should be also consulted in the pre- 
paration of the programmes. 

6. Every contagious malady that a pupil suf- 
fered from, should be communicated to the 
school physician. He should not grant per- 
mission to return to school, until he was satis- 
fied that all danger of infection had disap- 
peared, 

7. To note in a register all interesting hygienic 
peculiarities of the school, and notably the 
changes in vision of pupils. These registers to 
be submitted each year to the school physician- 
in-chief, who should publish an annual report 
on the hygienic condition of the schools under 
his control. 

During school life and in college or univer- 
sity the tendency of the academic course, when 
physical health and training are neglected, is 
to impair the health of the close student. Hence 
in some instances young men predisposed to 
pulmonary diseases have entered a military 
college for the sake of the advantages which 
physical training gives. 


The tendency to organic or constitutional 
disease may, by such a course, be checked, 
the chest developed, digestion improved and 
physical vigor attained. Pupils may, by 
proper methods of training suitable to each, 
gain good health, increased strength, and 
also correct physical defects of various 
kinds. Having this object in view, physical 
culture or the hygiene of education is now 
engaging public attention. ‘This principle 
is now associated with the desire for indus- 
trial education. We are glad to be able to 
say that the Minister of Education has 
already taken steps to encourage this ten- 
dency of public sentiment in Ontario. 

It may be urged that hard work, especi- 
ally Canadian farm-work, prepares the 
young for mental labor. It truly does, 
under some circumstances, as experience 
has abundantly proved, by giving physical 
vigor. On the other hand, exhilarating 
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outdvor sports and athletic or physical ex- 
ercises directed on correct scientific princi- 
ples, contribute to a more harmonious de- 
velopment of all the bodily organs, and in 
case of the diligent student, are better 
adapted to supply the needs of mental fa- 
tigue. Consequently we have the Kinder- 
garten system and the gymnasia in connec- 
tion with American colleges. 

In Harvard, under Dr. Sargent, who 
takes charge of physical education, the stu- 
dent is examined physically as he would be 
for admission to the army or navy—his 
measurements and records are all made and 
preserved, and he is not allowed to engage 
in any athletic exercises which might tend 
to impair his physical development. This 
method is adopted in some of the High 
Schools in the city of Brooklyn, U.S. By 
means of these examinations are ascertained 
his physical condition, his peculiar defects 
or weaknesses, thie excessive development of 
some muscles or the imperfectly nourished 
state of others, variations from the normal 
standard of relative height, weight, chest 
measurement, his personal history or hab- 
its, inherited predisposition to organic or 
functional disease. These are all carefully 
noted and recorded. Then certain exer- 
cises are prescribed which are best adapted 
to overcome his peculiar defects or give re- 
quired strength, just as though he were in 
charge of a physician for his health. Har- 
vard is said now to have the finest gymna- 
sium for the purpose of physical culture in 
America—it is named after the donor, who 
gave $110,000 for its erection. 

The following rules, laid down on good 
authority, may be quoted as illustrating the 
general scientific principles upon which a 
system of physical culture may be based: 

1. All gymnastic exercises should be devised 
with a due regard to the structure and functions 
of the body, and should, therefore, be founded 
on an accurate knowledge of anatomy and phy- 
siology. 

2. Every exercise should have a definite aim, 
and be localized so that its action be under- 
stood. 

3. Every part of the body should be exercised 
in turn, and having due regard to physiological 
function, not any part in excess of another. 

4. Harmony of function, including supple- 
ness, should be regarded as of equal importance 
with the mere development of muscular power. 

5. All exercises, while selected for the devel- 
opment of strength, should be kept within the 
vital capacity of the individual. 

It is worth while for us to consider how 
much of the evil results of the so-called 
‘‘cramming system,’’ or over-study of our 
schools, may justly be ascribed to lack of 
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physical education and to unsanitary sur- 
roundings. Of one thing, however, we are 
certain, that physical culture and healthful 
surroundings in connection with our present 
educational system and our invigorating 
climate, should yield that mental energy and 
vigor which are essential elements for suc- 
cess in the world. 

It has been said with truth that an ounce 
of talent plus a pound of energy, is worth 
more than a pound of talent plus an ounce 
of energy. 


Man indeed receives the heritage of vi- 
gor or of debility, of health or of illness 
which his childhood has bequeathed to him, 
and therefore we cannot be too careful to 
watch over the decisive period of his life. 

Among the various external influences in 
school life which will affect the develop- 
ment of the bodies of the pupils and engage 
attention of the Medical Health Officer, are 
the following: 


1. Condition of the atmosphere as to impuri- 
ties, degree of moisture, temperature, etc. 

2. Lighting, heating and ventilation of school 
rooms. 

3. Position of pupils at seats and desks, char- 
acter of physical exercises and out-door sports. 

4. Effects of studies and methods of instruc- 
tion on the physical development and health 
of pupils ; defects in vision of pupils. 

5. The age at which pupils should enter 
schools, being guided by health temperament 
or hereditary tendencies. 

6. The studies best adapted to the physical 
and mental powers of different pupils. 

7. The number of hours that pupils of differ- 
ent ages should be confined in school rooms. 
Special attention should be paid to limiting the 
daily hours of study and of single lessons to 
periods suited to the various ages of pupils. 
Edward Chadwick, whose long continued ob- 
servations and enquiries entitle him to speak 
with authority, lays down the following rule: 
At the age of from 5 to 7 a child can attend toa 
single lesson on one subject about 15 minutes; 
from 7 to 10 years of age, about 20 minutes; 
from 10 to 12 years of age, about 25 minutes; 
from 12 to 18 years of age, 30 minutes. The 
total daily work should correspond with the 
limits of a single lesson, ranging from 8 hours 
to 2%, the latter being the limit for young 
children under 6 years; from 7 to 10, 3 to4 
hours, 2 in forenoon and 1 in afternoon.* (a) 
Exercise and general physical training with the 
objects : (1) Of giving grace and ease of move- 
ment. (2) Enlarging the chest, allowing free 
and healthy respiration and freedom of heart 
action. (3) Strengthening the muscular system 
and correcting or preventing spinal curvature. 
(4) Encouraging digestion and natural assimi- 
lation of food, 

_ 8. The construction of school buildings, loca- 
tion and management of wells or other means 
of water supply. 
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g. Selection of school site, drainage, and san- 
itary condition of grounds and outbuildings. 

10. Methods of testing water and air in 
school-rooms, and of estimating the number of 
cubic feet of air-space allotted to each pupil, 
the amount of pure air entering and foul air 
passing out of each school-room. 

The proper notification as provided in 
Sec. 94 and sub-sections of the Public 
Heaith Act of the existence of contagious or 
infectious diseases among pupils cr families 
within the school district. The registration 
in a school-register, provided fur the pur- 
pose, of all absentees from this cause, the 
nature of the: disease, the number of days ab- 
sent, with any other information worthy of 
recording. The Medical Health Officer 
and the local Board of Health must, in con- 
formity with these clauses, be associated 
with the school authorities in guarding or 
inspecting the sanitary condition of the 
school. The Medical Health Officer in the 
discharge of his numerous duties must study, 
not only the physiology uf the human sys- 
tem, but also the relations between man 
and the surrounding world of nature. 

The study of biology, all growth, all life, 
diseased states of all life, the effects of par- 
asitic Organisms in causing diseases, have all 
contributed to enlarge the sphere of medi- 
cal science, and to open up the field of 
preventative medicine. It is to-day within 
the province of medical science, and its 
highest privilege, to contribute towards the 
alleviation of human misery by adopting 
measures for removing causes of disease. 
These causes may be immediate or remote; 
they may exhibit themselves in the spread 
of disease by contagion, propagation of 
disease by impure water, contaminated 
air, or some similar immediate cause. Or, 
on the other hand, they may operate more 
insidiously by invading and destroying or- 
ganic structure, thereby sowing seeds of 
chronic diseases, undermining the vital pow- 
ers, and destroying human energy and 
mental vigor. In this latter form we most 
frequently observe them in school life. 

To study the etiology of disease in all its 
various forms, and to demonstrate the laws 
by which it operates, is a work of practical 
value to the nation. It contributes to the 
national wealth and power by preserving 
the physical and mental vigor of the indi- 
vidual citizen. From an educational point 
of view, also, it adds to enlightenment and 
removes superstition by pointing out the 
true causes of disease, teaching man how 
much of sickness and suffering arises from 
transgression of natural laws, thus leading 
him to ahigher life and greater self-con- 
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trol, bringing the lower impulses and facul- 
ties of his nature under the dominance of 
the higher. Canada Ed. Monthly. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION. 


BY D, O. KELLOGG. 


LTHOUGH, like the borrowed diction- 
A ary, the story is not very well told, yet 
the information contained in the last two 
reports of the Bureau of Education at Wash- 
ington is exceedingly valuable not only as 
displaying the actual condition of instruc- 
tion in the United States, but as indicating 
its various tendencies and processes. ‘These 
reports are very slow in coming from the 
press, that for 1886 only appearing at the 
close of the following year; but the more 
recent publications contain many new and 
tentative lines of investigation to show the 
relation of the various grades of education to 
each other and tothe country. Thus in the 
last report attention has been particularly 
directed to the relative patronage of class- 
ical and scientific instruction. Of 346 in- 
stitutions for superior instruction, not ex- 
clusively confined to young women, and au- 
thorized to confer degrees, all but 57 had 
scientific as well as classical departments, 
while there were 67 purely technical and 
scientific schools of the same grade besides. 
From the returns, therefore, there are ten 
more institutions for superior education in 
science than for the so-called liberal arts in 
the United States. When it is remembered 
that the old classical course had undisputed 
control of education from the founding of 
Harvard until, in 1824, the first strictly 
scientific school was established: at New 
Haven under the name of ‘“‘ Sheffield,’’ 
. this present preponderance of the latter type 
of instruction indicates either a revolution in 
the tastes of students, or a diffusion of lab- 
oratory and cabinet training among classes 
who formerly got little or no education 
whatever. It would be pleasant to accept 
the latter reflection, but there is not suffi- 
cient reason to do so. For while in insti- 
tutions for superior instruction the choice 
of classical studies still preponderates over 
scientific studies, the ratio is steadily re- 
ceding. ‘The commissioner estimates that 
in four years from 1882 it fell from 70.3 
per cent. to 64.4 for the whole country. 
This conclusion was based upon imperfect 
returns, so that he could only survey the 
portion of the whole field which sufficiently 
answered his inquiries. But in New Eng- 
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land, where the statistics are more method- 
ically and carefully supplied, during the 
same four years the classical students sank 
from 79 to 70.9 per cent. of the whole un- 
dergraduate population of her universities 
and colleges. These facts indicate in a 
general way that a liberal education is 
gradually ceasing to be preliminary to pro- 
fessional study. 

But there is very direct evidence that the 
tendency to divorce culture from _profes- 
sional life has gone to startling extremes. 
The last government report shows that of 
youth pursuing the study of theology, only 
21 per cent. were college graduates. In 
other words, last year there were 5,012 per- 
sons qualifying themselves for the pulpit, by 
a system which ignores the necessity for 
general scholarship and the discipline ac- 
quired in achieving it. There were not 
quite half as many students at the same time 
devoting themselves to law as to theology, 
and the percentage of college graduates was 
slightly better. Yet there were but 702 of 
them who could produce the evidence of 
regular training either in science or the lib- 
eral arts, and 2,352 who could not. The 
lowest decadence has failen upon the pro- 
fession of medicine. Into this pursuit over 
16,000 young men were pressing. Of these 
only g19 were college bred, while 15,488 
were rash enough to rush into a pursuit 
calling for highly disciplined powers and 
habits of accuracy and research, without 
any adequate preliminary preparation. This 
deplorable divorce between general and 
professional education, which commits the 
physical, social, and spiritual guidance of 
the people to men who have neither the 
ambition nor the force of character to acquire 
a respectable training, is not for the general 
good. Fortunately for the public health, it 
has been estimated that nearly half of those 
who receive medical diplomas soon drop 
out of the practice of physic, from sheer in- 
competency to awaken a supporting faith in 
their qualifications. 

Some light is thrown upon this subject by 
an examination of the attitude of the state 
and of the money-giving public towards the 
support of professional schools. There are 
366 of them in the United States exclusively 
devoted to law, medicine, and theology ; 
and their average endowment is only $30,- 
ooo each. More specifically, the 142 the- 
ological schools have $45,083 apiece in- 
vested in their plants, the 49 law schools have 
$8,490 each, and the 175 medical colleges 
have $23,439. Altogether their whole pro- 
perty and building and equipments amounted 
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to less than $11,000,000 for the entire coun- 
try, and that in a country in which private 
benefactions to education in the single year of 
1871 amounted to $8,435,000, and those 
for 1873 to $8,238,000. Evidently there is 
no deep conviction in the country that pro- 
fessional life bears any important relation to 
the public weal, and where such apathy exists 
there is little reason to wonder that incom- 
petent persons should press into positions 
which very few seem to consider places of 
much responsibility or importance. The 
justification of state and private indifference 
to these professional schools seems chiefly to 
lie in the notion that nothing should be done 
to help men get a specific vocation or remun- 
erative business. As soon as the student ap- 
proaches preparation to earna livelihood, the 
conclusion is jumped to that now he has passed 
into a pure business realm, and nothing 
should be done to facilitate that. But this 
wide-spread notion has little substance in it. 
There is no education, not even that of the 
primary grades, that does not increase the 
pupil’s capacity to earn a living. Moreover, 
the notion is very partially applied, for 
money is freely raised by taxation and given 
by patrons of learning to maintain scientific 
schools, which are virtually turning men 
out by thé hundreds every year into what 
are unorganized professions, adapted to the 
fast diversifying demand of complex modern 
society. Then, too, the reason for being 
generous to educational causes is not first 
the advantage of the pupil, but the well- 
being of the community. It is not to the 
advantage of the public that its physical ills 
should be left to empiric treatment, or its 
civil relations be tinkered by illiterate men, 
or its spiritual aspirations be guided by 
those who do not aspire to self-discipline. 

Of law and medicine it should be said 
that the lack of adequate endowments for 
their schools operates to make their profes- 
sors dependent on tuition fees, ‘These gen- 
tlemen can hardly be expected to exert much 
repression upon unqualified students when 
by so doing they impair their own emolu- 
ments. They may claim to sell their lec- 
tures in the open market, and that they are 
not bound to select their customers. They 
may also allege that their course does little 
mischief to the community, since in the 
fierce struggle for existence the feeble law- 
yers and doctors go to the wall. But such 
arguinents are quite aside from the real is- 
sue that concerns the educationalist. For 
him the improvement of each branch of 
instruction is an aim never to be forgotten. 
And it is a matter of deep general interest 
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to lift the practice of the three recognized 
professions to a higher plane of character 
and usefulness. 

Fortunately the experience of the medical 
schools at Harvard, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
and Minnesota universities is that the emol- 
uments of teachers are not lowered by rais- 
ing the standards of entrance and gradu- 
ation examinations, nor by prolonging the 
courses of study. On the contrary, the 
better the school the higher the character 
of its patronage. It has been suggested 
that the interference of the state might be 
invoked to raise the standards of secular 
professions. The law might prescribe con- 
ditions upon which young men should be 
allowed to practice law and medicine. But 
this hope must prove a broken reed, since 
it invelves bringing thirty-eight common- 
wealths to a uniform ‘egislation, and, what 
is more important, to a uniform enforce- 
ment of it. 

The most effectual check upon the ten- 
dency of unqualified youth to enter profes- 
sional schools is exerted by those institutions 
which unite them with collegiate and scien- 
tific undergraduate departments. This 
means that our best prospects lie in the 
development of our university systems. 
There should be no more separate profes- 
sional schools created. Those that now 
exist independently should be brought into 
connection with foundations for general 
culture. Concentration and the university 
scheme are the most hopeful agencies for 
lifting our three great professions to a 
position worthy of the country. 


a 


OUR NORMAL SCHOOLS: IV. * 


BY WM. NOETLING. 
HE last article on our Normal Schools, 
pointed out some of the defects in the 
arrangement and management of the ele- 
mentary work of instruction: the present 
will indicate remedies for them. 

As stated in the last article, before a stu- 
dent can begin the professional studies, he 
must be acquainted with the powers of the 
mind, their nature, relation, and modes of 
activity; psychology should therefore be 
taught during the first term of the junior 
year. 

Composition and the elements of rhetoric 
should come in the second and third terms 
of the junior year. If this change were: 
made, the members of the junior class would 
enter upon the work of the senior year with: 
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at least some fitness to teach composition in 
the mod«! school. 

Physical geography should be taught in 
connection with political and mathema- 
tical, and not as a separate branch of study. 
For the division of geography into polit- 
ical, mathematical, and physical, no valid 
pedagogic reason can be assigned. They 
constitute one branch of knowledge, and 
the term geography designates it with suf- 
ficient exactness for all educational pur- 
poses. Combining physical geography with 
political and mathematical, would make 
room, in the junior year, for botany; and 
transferring psychology, rhetoric, and bot- 
any to the junior year, would lighten and 
improve the work of the seniors, without 
adding anything to that of the juniors. 

When one takes into consideration the 
fact that the course of studies extends over 
a period of only two years, the time given 
to some branches is out of all proportion 
long. Plane geometry, for example, with 
its applications (mensuration), occupies a 
whole year, at one or two of the schools. 
Why so much time is devoted to it is diffi- 
cult to tell. It can not be on account of 
its ‘general culture ’’ value, for that is very 
low. Prof. W. H. Payne says, ‘‘ Geometry 
is not a culture subject in any true sense of 
the term.’’ Neither can it have so much 
time accorded it because it is a difficult sub- 
ject to teach, especially to pupils seventeen 
and more years of age. It is not difficult. 
John T. Casey, of the English High School, 
Boston, in speaking of arithmetic, algebra, 
and geometry, says, ‘‘ Geometry is more ob- 
jective, the figures being present before the 
mind ; the eye, without any effort on the 
part of the pupil, comes to the assistance of 
the reasoning power, and shows the course 
to be pursued. As to the intrinsic difficulty 
of the three mathematical branches, geom- 
etry is the least difficult.’’ A quarter ofa 
century ago, the whole of geometry (plane 
and solid) was well taught in less time than 
seems now required, by some teachers, to 
give a class a knowledge of plane alone, the 
easier of the two. 

At three of the schools, perhaps at more, 
Latin is taught in one year; at most of the 
others, in a year and a term (about fifty- 
four weeks) ; but at one or two it seems to 
be dragged even into the last term of the 
senior year. ‘The amount of Latin read (?) 
at some of the schools differs, too, very 
much from that read at others. At several 
of them, if correctly reported, two books 
of Cesar are read in less time than is con- 
sumed at some of the others in learning anly 
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the required twenty-nine sections of the 
first book. No matter, however, how much 
more may be taught at some of the schools 
than at the others, it seems unreasonable to 
give more than one year of a two years’ 
course to it without seriously encroaching 
upon the legitimate work of the schools— 
that for which they were especially estab- 
lished, and for which alone the State re- 
cognizes them and furnishes them aid. 

English grammar seems to monopolize 
nearly all the time allotted to the English 
language, during the junior year, at some of 
the schools, and composition, one of the 
most important of the scholastic branches, 
one that should receive daily attention dur- 
ing the whole year, seems to be regarded as 
an intruder that should be disposed of with 
as little ceremony as possible. In at least 
apparent accordance with this idea, two or 
three essays in a half year are supposed suf- 
ficient to develop skill in composition. 
How such an opinion ever found its way 
into the head of any one considering him- 
self capable of teaching the English language, 
is beyond comprehension. 

Arithmetic and algebra also seem to claim 
an undue share of time, here and there at 
the schools. Certainly a student who is 


properly prepared to enter the junior class, 


should, if taught by modern analytic meth- 
ods, in a term of sixteen weeks, acquire suf- 
ficient mental discipline and knowledge of 
arithmetic, to enable him successfully to 
prosecute the study without a_ teacher. 
True, he may not upon the spur of the mo- 
ment and without such helps as every teacher 
sometimes finds it necessary to call his aid, 
solve every problem that may be found in 
some commercial venture called an arith- 
metic, or that an inexperienced examiner 
may place before him. But what if he can- 
not? Is it reasonable to expect it?. Can 
anybody do it? 

Algebra, though more abstract than arith- 
metic, when taught by a skillful teacher— 
by one who understands how to present it 
—offers few serious difficulties to students 
who have had good instruction in arithme- 
tic. Its literal notation, instead of present- 
ing difficulties to learners, enables them with 
considerable ease to indicate relations which 
otherwise it would be impossible to do, and 
this advantage largely counterbalances any 
discouragement that may arise from the ab- 
stractness of the subject. If algebra were 
commenced as soon as arithmetic has been 
completed, as seems to be true at some of the 
schools, a good knowledge of it could be 
acquired in the remainder of the year. Of 
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course, the students would not in the time 
here named be able to solve all the curious 
and useless problems with which some au- 
thors have filled the pages of their books, 
but, what would be far better, they would 
have learned how to study it—learned to be 
their own teachers, 

Not unfrequently, too, the students’ time 
seems to be looked upon as of comparatively 
little value. That this is so, appears from 
the fact that they are required to spend the 
greater part of a year—in some cases the 
whole of it—upon branches which previ- 
ously they had successfully completed. 
Why, for instance, after having had all the 
demonstrative geometry that the course calls 
for, should they again be required to spend 
the whole senior year upon it? The an- 
swer to this question defies intelligence. 

Our Normal Schools do not hold the 
position that professional schools should 
occupy. Instead of being educational 
leaders, they are, in not a few respects, not 
even respectable followers. Prof. W. H. 
Payne correctly says, ‘‘ The Normai School 
should not merely keep an even pace with 
the educational thought of the times, but 
shonld be itself a leader in educational 
thought. It should ‘‘allure to brighter 
worlds and lead the way.’’ In its doctrines 


and methods it should anticipate the needs 
of the times, and should give conscious, and 
even authoritative direction to both educa- 


tional theory and practice. Those who are 
charged with the administration of normal 
instruction should occupy the very outposts 
and watch-towers of educational progress. 
To those who are chained to the educa- 
tional thought of the past, these opinions of 
Prof. Payne may seem too advanced, too 
progressive; but they are none too radi- 
cal. In every other profession or line of 
work, the watchword is, /orward/ and 
educators cannot with credit to themselves 
and their profession remain laggards in the 
race. If teaching is ever to rise to the rank 
of a profession, it can do so only by a careful 
inductive study of human nature in its 
various phases, and a consequent adaptation 
of the matter of instruction to the varied 
growing needs of the learners; and this 
work cannot be entrusted to conservatives, 
who decry everything that savors of pro- 
gress, as error. It must devolve upon those 
who are capable of observing and think- 
ing for themselves, who are willing to do 
so, and who have the courage not only to 
express their convictions, but to put them 
into practice. 

It is undeniable that among the members 
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of the faculties of the Normal Schools there 
are teachers who stand in the front ranks of 
their profession—yea, who occupy the ‘‘ out- 
posts and watchtowers of educational pro 
gress ;’’ but it is equally undeniable, if 
reports are true, and there are reasons for 
believing that they are, that a large percent- 
age of the others fall below this standard— 
some far below it. Not a few have appar- 
ently yet to learn that they are responsible 
for the progress of their pupils. They 
charge their own inability of preparing 
work adapted to the attainments and abil- 
ity of their pupils, to the incapacity of the 
latter for receiving instruction, or to their 
disinclination to apply themselves to their 
tasks. Instead of reporting that the stu- 
dents are accomplishing nothing, would it 
not be more nearly in accordance with the 
truth to say that the teachers fail to create 
an interest in their pupils in the subjects of 
instruction? No wonder that students 
should fail to have much love for study, 
when that which should be taught in- 
ductively is taught deductively—when in- 
stead of learning how to learn, knowledge 
is furnished them ready-made, so that no 
more is left for them to do with it than to 
swallow it; the pleasure of digestion even 
being denied. Nothing is easier for an in- 
competent or a lazy teacher than to assign 
lessons in text-books and hear them recited. 
But there is a vast difference between study- 
ing and merely learning an author’s views 
about it. The former cultivates the think- 
ing powers, the latter only the memory. 
How much value, for example, does a stu- 
dent in English literature derive from 
learning the names of authors, the date of 
their birth and death, the names of their 
works, and a criticism or two upon their 
writings? 

Grammar and composition are not unfre- 
quently taught very poorly. ‘Two-thirds of 
the junior year are spent in doing little 
more than learning the classification of the 
elements of sentences, and the remaining 
one-third in studying a book upon compo- 
sition, instead of composition itself; and 
this is supposed to be a preparation for the 
study of rhetoric! Rhetoric does not al- 
ways—even when students are prepared to 
enter upon the study of it—bear the fruit 
that it is capable of producing. Too often 
it is taught (like drawing and calisthenics) 
as a mere accomplishment ; as an end, and 
not as a means. 

Geometry is taught by ready-made demon- 
strations, with an occasional unsuitable un- 
demonstrated proposition thrown in as a 
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puzzle. In connection with this study the 
term ‘‘ original proposition’’ is frequently 
heard. Why not, for the same reason, 
speak of original problems in arithmetic and 
algebra? Why should not all propositions 
be original? Is it because teachers are not 
competent to prepare such work for their 
classes? There is but one right way to 
learn to reason, and that is by reasoning. 
Learning ready-made demonstrations seems 
little better than learning arithmetic and 
algebra from keys to those studies. The 
time for this kind of teaching, in Normal 
Schools, should certainly have passed. 

The method of teaching Latin that is 
still pursued in some of the schools, is an 
insult to common sense. ‘To quote the 
language of a writer in Zhe Academy: ‘‘The 
teachers are still drilling in grammar, pars- 
img, syntax, etc., ‘after the ways of our 
fathers.’’’ Parsing seems to form the daily 
nauseating bill of fare of the students, and 
those who cannot put the proper tags upon 
every word, are said to know nothing of 
Latin. A method that requires so much 
time, is so much of a torture to the learners, 
and is both unreasonable and unsatisfactory, 
should no longer be tolerated in any school 
that claims to do intelligent work. A 
method, too, that has been abandoned by 
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such scholars and teachers as Harkness of 
Brown University, Parper of Yale, Good- 
win and Greenough of Harvard, Hum- 
phreys and Perkins of Boston, Hale of Cor- 
nell, Fisher of Missouri, and hundreds of 
other teachers of the classics throughout the 
country, should certainly not be found in 
any Normal School. Latin is said tobe a 
dead language, but Prof. W. S. Scarbor- 
ough of Wilberforce, Ohio, says, ‘‘ It is not 
so dead as many are wont to believe. It is 
the teachers rather than the language that 
are really dead.’’ ‘The Professor, further, 
says that by the method now adopted by 
the best teachers, ‘‘a boy will learn more in 
six months than he will ina year by the 
old method, and will likewise enjoy the 
study as well.’’ 

On account of its relation to English, 
Latin can be made a profitable study; but 
when the time of the students is daily de- 
voted to little more than parsing, it is diffi- 
cult to see what purpose the study serves. 

With the foregoing suggestions carried 
out and more real teaching introduced, the 
arrangement of the course would be im- 
proved, the time now devoted to not a few 
branches shortened by nearly or altogether 
one-half, better results accomplished, and 
the present unjustifiable cram avoided. 
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“* Ve may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock ; it will 
growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.”’ Scotch Farmer. 


E have delayed the issue of the present 

number of Zhe /ourna/ in order to 
publish any important action of the Legisla- 
ture affecting the schools that might be had 
in the closing hours of the session. We 
hold the press long enough to say that the 
annual appropriation for schools has been 
fixed at ‘lwo Millions for each of the next 
two years ; that a Commission has been pro- 
vided for which will make all necessary 
arrangements for the continuance of the 
Soldiers’ Orphan Schools under the provis- 
ions of the act just passed ; and that the bill 
for permissive district supervision was lost 
in the lower house. Dr. E. E. Higbee has 
been re-appointed State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for the ensuing term of 





four years, with unanimous approval of the 
Senate. There has been gain in our school 
legislation—not so much as we had hoped 
for—but what good things have been lost 
are only delayed. The Two Millions for the 
schools is a factor of immense importance, 
and will strengthen the school system for 
future victories.—But the press is urgent, 
and we must defer further comment until 
our next number. 


THE annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association at Altoona, 
early in July, will bring together a large 
body of representative men and women of 
the State who are engaged in its most im- 
portant interest—that of Education. The 
city is favorably located and possesses the 
necessary hotel and opera house accommo- 
dations. We look for a large attendance 
from different parts of the State. This 
meeting will be followed by that of the 
National Educational Association at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, where also we think Penn- 
sylvania will be fairly represented. 
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THE trip to Europe is now made so read- 
ily, and with so great degree of safety and 
comfort, that the number of people who 
cross the ocean to see their trans-Atlantic 
cousins is each year increasing. It is esti- 
mated that there will be at least one hundred 
thousand American tourists in Great Britain 
and on the Continent during the present 
season. Dr. J. P. Wickersham is making 
his third trip, having left New York in the 
latter part of April for a six months’ tour, in 
company with his daughter and friends. 
At this writing he is probably at the Paris 
Exposition. He will go thence to Italy, 
and, before returning home will visit North- 
ern Europe, including Norway and Sweden. 


THOSE Superintendents who are desirous 
of presenting at the evening sessions of 
their annual county institutes the best 
things within reach, would do well to con- 
sider the lectures of Dr. J. T. Rothrock, 
the distinguished botanist and scientist, 
upon ‘‘The Forest Regions of the United 
States,’’ and ‘‘ The Early Settlements of the 
Atlantic Slope: Their Success or Failure 
often Determined by their Surroundings.’’ 
They will be illustrated by lantern slides 
and the oxy-hydrogen light, the photo- 
graphic views being such as ‘‘point the 
moral’’ of the lecture. We know no man 
who is better able to treat this very inter- 
esting subject, and his lectures are such as 
teachers will not soon forget, such too as 
must be helpful in their work. Prof. Roth- 
rock may be addressed at the Biological 
School, 37th and Pine streets, Philadelphia. 


THE following constitution of the School 
Directors’ Association of Chester county will 
be suggestive to school officers elsewhere ; 


This organization shall be known as the 
School Directors’ Association of Chester county. 

This Association shall consist of the School 
Directors of Chester county, the County Super- 
intendent and the Borough Superintendents of 
the county, Principal of the State Normal School 
and ex-County Superintendents of public schools 
who shall reside within the county. 

The officers of the Association shall consist of 
a President, Vice President, Secretary, Treas- 
_ and an Executive Committee of nine mem- 

ers. 

This Association shall meet twice in each 
year, in West Chester, on Thursday of the week 
in which the County Teachers’ Institute is held, 
and on second Monday in February, at loa. m. 

The officers shall be elected at the spring 
meeting. The County and Borough Superin- 
tendents and Normal School Principal shall be 
ex-officio members of the Executive Committee. 

The President shall preside at all meetings of 
the Association. The Vice President shall pre- 
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side in the absence of the President. The 
Secretary shall keep a record of the proceed- 
ings of the meetings of the Association. 

The Executive Committee shall prepare work 
for the meetings, provide a place for meeting, 
and notify by circular each member of the As- 
sociation of the time, place and character of 
the work to be considered at the meeting. 

The Constitution may be altered or amended 
at any regular meeting of the Association, by a 
majority of two-thirds of the members present 
and voting, providing such alteration or amend- 
ment has been submitted at a previous meeting. 

By-Laws may be adopted in accordance with 
this Constitution at any regular meeting of the 
Association, by a majority of the members 
present and voting. 


———_g— 


OUR NINTH ARBOR DAY. 


EXERCISES AT THE LANCASTER HIGH SCHOOL. 


HE observance of Arbor Day attracts 

more attention, and the thought of tree- 
planting occupies a larger place in the public 
mind, with each passing year. Owing tothe 
very early spring which succeeded an un- 
usually open winter, in many localities in 
the southern part of the State the work of 
planting had been done before the advent 
of Arbor Day. Its formal observance by 
the schools this year was therefore not so 
much in planting as in carrying out sugges- 
tive Arbor Day programmes, with a look 
both backwards to work accomplished, and 
forwards to the years ahead, with their 
large opportunities for similar work always 
needing to be done. 

The programme of the day at the Lancas- 
ter High School, where the show of green 
and bloom was very attractive, and the 
music under direction of Prof. Matz as good 
as usual, was as follows: 


PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES. 


Reading and Prayer, Rev. Dr. S. M. Vernon. 

Chorus—A Spring Song, (Pinsuti.) 

Chorus—The Scout, (Campana.) 

Chorus—Our Flag O’er Us Waving, ( Verdi.) 

Instrumental—Medley : ‘‘ Sounds of Joy,’’ (Ferrazi) High 
School Orchestra. 

Chorus—Speed, My Bark, (Neukomm.) 

Chorus—Anna Song, (Genee.) 

Chorus—When I Come, (Folksong.) 

Instrumental—Overture : ‘ Tournament,” (Boyer) High 
School Orchestra. 

Arbor Day Address, by Prof. Geo. F. Mull, A. M., Frank- 
lin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 

Chorus—I know a Bank, (Shakespeare) (Horn.) 

Ghorus—Sailing, (Marks.) 

Chorus—Thou Art so Near, (Reichardt.) 

Reading—Arbor Day Proclamation of His Excellency, Gov- 
ernor Jas. A. Beaver, by J. J. Rothermel, 

Reading—The Woodman’s Daughter, by Clara M. Hesseg, 

Instrumental—Waltz: ‘‘Ornament,’’ (Cadwell,) Hig 
School Orchestra. 

General Remarks. 

Chorus—The Murmuring Sea, (Glover.) 

Chorus—The Monarch of the Woods, (Cherry.) 

Doxology—Praise God from Whom All Blessings Flow. 


The formal address of Prof. George F. 
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Mull, one of the best that has yet been de- 
livered on like occasions at this school, was 
much as follows : 


ARBOR DAY ADDRESS. 


Arbor Day is no longer a novélty, confined 
here and there to isolated districts, and attract- 
ing attention in the minds of few as a con- 
spicuous evidence of an enlightened public 
sentiment in a few favored localities. A good 
thing is always sure to make its way, and it can- 
not be said that this particular good thing, 
which claims our consideration to-day, was slow 
in making its way into the heart of public 
school life throughout the length and breadth of 
our country. Scarcely heard of, barely thought 
of, a few years ago, it was, possible to make the 
statement, at the American Forestry Congress, 
last December, that Arbor Day is now kept in 
nearly every State of the Union and in some 
of the Territories; and, indeed, in one State, 
South Carolina, a whole week is now devoted 
annually to tree-planting. Such a rapid and 
wide-spread adoption of the custom is a suffi- 
cient indication of the merits of its claim to 
popular favor. It is hardly time yet to count 


the cost and estimate the results, but from what 
has already been done, there can be no doubt 
that the practical benefits accruing to the ma- 
terial well-being of the country from the faith- 
ful observance of the day, will, in the near 
future, by the incontestable proof of what the 
eye may behold, establish the wisdom of those 


who have the honor to be numbered among the 
founders of this most excellent institution. 
With reference to this phase of the subject—the 
bearing it has upon the material prosperity of the 
country—there-can be no difference of opinion. 
Every one who is familiar with the statistics 
showing the rapid destruction of our forests, will 
readily agree that there is urgent need that the 

ublic attention should be directed to tree-plant- 
ing—and there is no other medium through 
which this can be so effectually accomplished as 
through the public schools. It was wisely or- 
dered, therefore, that the public schools should 
be enlisted in the work of conserving the ma- 
terial prosperity of the State in this important 
respect. 

But whilst there can be no doubt that Arbor 
Day owes its institution primarily to economic 
considerations, and that upon this ground it met 
with so swift a response of popular recognition 
and interest, it is equally certain that the found- 
ers of the Day builded better than they knew. 
For, the broad and beneficent results flowing 
from this movement, are not to be estimated in 
their sum total by the impressive array of cold 
figures in statistical tables,—not even though 
they reach the enormous proportions of “605 
million trees planted in the single State of Ne- 
braska, and now thriving there, where a few 
years ago none could be seen except along the 
streams (ExGov. Furnes, U. S. Forest Com- 
missioner, quoted by Dr. Northrop); and this 
used to be called ‘ The Great American Desert,’ 
where seventeen years ago the geographies 
said trees would not grow—and now the leading 
State of America for tree-planting.”’ 
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But this, though it be a matter for congratula- 
tion and rejoicing, conveys but a faint idea of 
the importance of the day as touching the very 
springs of our social life by its intimate con- 
nection with the public schools of the common- 
wealth. More than this, if merely utilitarian or 
purely commercial considerations are to domi- 
nate our reflections upon this day, then we have 
no hesitation in saying that the day had better 
not been instituted. For, in the midst of the 
intense activity of the present age, when all 
around us we see the plainly marked tracks of 
that myriad-shaped spirit of the times, whose 
tendency is ever toward the practical and ma- 
terial side of life, and which can see little or no 
good in anything that has not its immediate 
fruitage in palpable results, to be measured by 
the yard-stick,weighed in scales, and counted 
up in bank books; when, in the significant 
language of a thoughtful public school man, 
“ knowledge is no longer regarded as the wings 
wherewith we fly to Heaven, but the claws with 
which we burrow into the earth in search of its 
glittering treasures’; when, in a word, we are 
confronted on all sides by forces that irresistibly 
impel us forward in the lines of practical pur- 
suit with a natural leaning toward selfishness 
and greed ;—under these circumstances, surely, 
there would seem to be no need to give impetus 
to a stream that has such a strong current of 
its own, by making a special effort to set before 
the children of the Commonwealth the obser- 
vance of this day, as an object-lesson in tree- 
planting, upon grounds of thrift and public 
economy alone. 

Happily there is another phase of the ques- 
tion, which makes the celebration of Arbor Day 
altogether commendable. I refer to the educa- 
tional value it possesses, which, indeed, is not to 
be estimated by the stores of useful knowledge 
clustering around it and finding, through this 
channel, an easy way into the mental equipment 
of the scholars. The wise teacher, to be sure, 
will not fail to utilize the occasion as one of the 
best means placed at his disposal for the pur- 
pose of imparting practical instruction in the de- 
partment of botanical science. The significance 
of this feature is not to be under-estimated. It 
is of unquestionable importance; but there is 
still a higher importance attaching to the cele- 
bration of the day, viz., the cultivation of a feel- 
ing for Nature, by bringing us into touch and 
sympathy with the wondrous works of the Great 
Creator as revealed in the manifold forms of 
beauty—the endless variety of His handiwork 
throughout the vegetable kingdom. We are so 
wrapped up in our daily pursuits, so immersed 
in the things of flesh and sense that are of ne- 
cessity involved in the unceasing struggle for 
existence and for a comfortable living, that the 
deeper spiritual forces of our being are in con- 
stant danger of being suppressed. We need 
something to draw us away from the hardening 
conditions of a life centered in self and ab- 
sorbed in the purely material aspect of things. 
Especially do we need something fo create and 
stimulate in the hearts of our children a genu- 
ine love for the works of Nature. This cannot 
be done by the iext-book study of botany—no 
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more than the treasures of literature can be ap- 
propriated and made a heart possession by the 
study of grammar. It cannot even be done by 
studying nature solely in the interest of scientific 
truth. 

To this, one of the world’s greatest students 
of nature, Charles Darwin, has borne conclusive 
testimony. Indeed, it is inexpressibly sad to 
hear him, in his later years, when the “ frontlet 
of olive culled far and wide” was vying with the 
“ivy leaf, the meed of learned brows" to grace 
the chaplet of his enduring fame, declare, in 
the undertones of lamentation, that he could not 
endure to read a line of poetry, that Shake- 
speare was so intolerably dull as to nauseate 
him, that he had almost lost his taste for pic- 
tures and music, that fine scenery failed to cause 
him the exquisite delight it formerly did, and 
that his mind seemed to have become a kind of 
machine for grinding general laws out of large 
collections of facts, resulting in the atrophy of 
that part of the brain on which the higher tastes 
depend. ‘The loss of these tastes,” mark his 
words, ‘is a loss of happiness, and may possi- 
bly be injurious to the intellect, and more prob- 
ably to the moral character, by enfeebling the 
emotional part of our nature.” 

Let us take the lesson to heart. It needs to 
be heeded; for, in the strenuous efforts that are 
now being put forth, with the best of motives, 
to make our education more and more practical, 
the importance of cultivating the zsthetic and 
moral faculties is only too apt to be overshad- 
owed. It is possible to become too practical. 
“Ruskin speaks of men so ‘ practical,’ that they 
would turn the human race into vegetables— 
make the earth a stable, and its fruit fodder. 
There are vine-dressers and husbandmen,” he 
says, ‘‘ who love the corn they grind and the 
grapes they crush better than the gardens of the 
angels upon the slopes of Eden ; hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, who think that the wood 
they hew and the water they draw are better 
than the pine forests that cover the mountains 
like the shadow of God, and the great rivers 
that move like His eternity.” For all such, 
Nature speaks in no intelligible voice, Milton's 
grand epic has no meaning because it “ proves 
nothing,”’ the healthy and elevating tone of the 
writings of a Wood and a Jefferies touches no 
responsive chord, and these loving interpreters 
of nature have their books rated “ heavy”’ by 
the trade. ‘‘ We observe the face of nature so 
little, that the few enthusiasts, who have come 
to know her, speak to us, when they would de- 
scribe her beauties, in an unknown tongue.” 

The planting of a tree, the tender care be- 
stowed upon it, the eager watching for new de- 
velopments in its growth, the tending of a 
flower-bed, the training of a vine, will for many 
a child prove the “‘open sesame” into the 
charmed circle of those forces and factors of 
the natural world which purify, refine, and en- 
noble the heart of man. The process itself 
cannot be indicated. It is secret, silent, past 
finding out. It is a growth—that subtle some- 
thing, which is forever escaping the clutch of 
the keenest investigator, only to find easy access 
to the soul of him who hath eyes to see and 
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ears to hear what is revealed of the Infinite in 
the finite order of creation. 


Powers there are 
That touch each other to the quick—in modes 
Which the gross world no sense hath to perceive, 
No soul to dream of. —( Wordsworth.) 


Though we may not analyze these mysterious 
powers which touch us at every point of our 
natural environment, quickening our impulses, 
warming our affections, exalting our thoughts, 
purifying our tastes, enlightening our whole 
being, we know enough ot them to prize them 
at their full value. Nor is this beyond the 
range of the practical. For what is more truly, 
more wisely practical, than to set in operation 
forces and influences that will contribute to the 
personal happiness and comfort of the individ- 
ual? What more practical, than to introduce 
into our homes an appreciative sense of the 
beautiful, the healthful, the useful in nature ? 
It is but a step from the school to the home, 
and it is clearly the part of practical wisdom to 
make that step as fraught with beneficent results 
as it is possible to effect in the school. 

A right feeling for nature means infinitely 
more than the planting of trees. By a neces- 
sary law of association, it embraces a wide 
range of conditions in our every-day life. It 
means a greater exhibition of tenderness, 
thoughtfulness, and gentleness in our social in- 
tercourse; it means a greater regard for orderli- 
ness, neatness, and beauty in our surroundings. 
A tree planted needs attention and care, which 
cannot be bestowed without entering into the 
general habit of the planter; it may need a box 
to protect it; the shrub or bed of flowers sug- 
gests the well-kept lawn or the more modest 
grass-plot; and these in turn point to a neat 
fence, a clean yard with trim walks, a painted 
house, and within, tidy rooms, decorated walls, 
pictures and books, good cheer and comfort. 
It will be readily admitted that these things 
cannot be, without affecting wholesomely and 
only for good, the moral tone of the family life, 
and, through it, that of the community. 

And right here is opened up a boundless field 
of usefulness for the School Director who de- 
sires to do more than could be required of him 
by a strict construction of the letter of the law. 
By looking carefully after the school property, 
making repairs promptly where needed, adorn- 
ing the grounds with trees, shrubs, and flowers, 
applying a cultivated taste to inside decorations, 
not neglecting even the close inspection of the 
colors of paint to be used, he sets an example 
for good that will multiply a hundred and a 
thousand fold in the lives of the children 
brought under his influence. And, singularly 
enough, there is nowhere so much need of just 
such an educational agency as Arbor Day fur- 
nishes to the hand of the foresighted director, 
as in the country. Right in the midst of 
Nature's most lavish display, there seems to be 
an unaccountable dullness of sensibility for the 
message of the voices that are ever speaking of 
better things than the clods of the earth. ‘The 
least sympathetic people are always those who 
live nearest to nature.’’ Perhaps it is because 
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“‘the hard labor of farming stunts the imagina- 
tion, dulls the fancy, and materializes every- 
thing.” Here, as elsewhere, Wordsworth’s say- 
ing holds good, ‘‘ The world is too much with 
us. 

What better thing, then, can a public-spirited 
School Director do for his district, than to take 
charge of the school nearest him, make it his 
personal concern to have everything, both in- 
side and outside, gradually brought into such 
excellent condition and so kept, as shall make 
his school the constantly improving model for 
the township? Let him interest the patrons and 
the pupils ; the teacher can safely be reckoned 
upon for all that he or she can do under the in- 
spiration of such leadership on the part of a 
director. Let him hold occasional evening 
meetings in the school house, at which, along 
with spelling-matches, and discussions, and 
reading of essays and appropriate selections, 
declamations and singing, a place on the pro- 
gramme shall always be provided for a report 
of progress in the improvement of the school 
and its surroundings. He can have the grounds 
enclosed, if unfenced ; enlarged, if too small ; he 
can see that the fence is neat and good, white- 
washed or painted ; he can plant good trees and 
shrubbery, see to their proper care and protec- 
tion, and, in numerous other ways, he can give 
wise direction to the slumbering potencies of 
child-life. The influence of this will spread; 
other Directors will catch his spirit, and in many 
a district there will be awakened a friendly 
rivalry of interest in the schools and their sur- 
roundings, which will speedily revolutionize the 
existing condition of things. 


One intelligent School Director, who is gen- | 


erous, enthusiastic and tenacious of his purpose, 
can thus quietly make himself felt for good, not 
only throughout his district, but throughout the 
coynty ; and though, like the teacher, he may 
have to wait, and wait, and ever wait for the 
due reward of his unselfish labors, he will surely 
he remembered in his community more for the 
good he did in behalf of the schools than for 
any other work of his life, however long. But 
he must be willing to do more than anybody 
else. He must be big enough to say: ‘ This 
shail be done. I should like to have the help 
of everybody, but it shall be done, even though 
I have the help of nebody.”’ In that spirit he 
will find others to help ; but whether or not, it is 
thus he should work, for it isin this spirit 
that all the best work in the world is done. 
The school district that is blessed with the 
presence and activity of such a man, has 
within its borders a source of strength and 
power that is ever reproducing itself in habits 
of rightful thrift, neatness, refinement of man- 
ners, social enjoyment, and—it is not too much 
to add—in piety towards God. 

These things are among the graces, the up- 
lifting tendencies of a community, adding to 
the natural advantages of soil, climate, etc., 
the charm of the amenities of life, which are 
so intimately connected with a reverent, loving 
regard for Nature and her works. 

If this be true of the country, it is at least 
equally true of the cities. ‘‘ Indirectly, through 
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poetry and imaginative literature, our boys and 
girls acquire a feeble feeling for nature; but it 
is feeble, and it withers as life advances, choked, 
and smothered by the superior attractions and 
interests which urban life presents. By many a 
townsman a week in the country can scarcely 
be endured—and then he must carry his town 
gear with him.” It ought not so to be; and 
while Arbor Day will not do everything in this 
respect, it will go a great way towards accom- 
plishing the end desired. For weeks it is 
anticipated, it looks far into the future ; thus, 
even its immediate influence is not to be meas- 
ured by what is done on the day especially set 
apart. Its spirit will be found in full accord 
and sympathy with the popular sentiment that 
has for some time been crystallizing in our 
midst in the direction of a Public Park. 

With a singular irony of coincidence, this day, 
which we are devoting as well as we can to the 
conservation of the wooded interests of this 
city and county, witnesses the end of What-Glen 
Park. According to a recent advertisement— 
and in saying this we mean no reflection upon 
the owner, who did only what almost any other 
man would have done under similar circum- 
stances—there is being consummated to-day, 
perhaps at this very hour, the sale of the timber 
that once made this attractive wood an object 
of local pride and fame. The glorious trees— 
now so many cedar posts—two hundred cords 
of oak and hickory, etc.—to what a low estate 
have they fallen! 1 cannot appreciate the full 
significance of this as many of you no doubt 
can, who have enjoyed the privilege of resorting 
to this beautiful grove in years gone by, and 
whose hearts must now feel a pang of “ name- 
less sorrow "’ as they are flooded with memories 
of the tender associations that come welling up 
from the past, redolent with the smell of this 
same wood. I fancy even that I can discover 
a tone of sadness underlying the following 
words taken from a very matter-of-fact para- 
graph upon the subject in one of our daily 
papers: *‘ Thus, one by one, the wooded tracts 
within easy access of Lancaster are disappear- 
ing. When will the city and citizens secure 
enough wooded land along the Conestoga to 
make a public park for Lancaster?’ When, 
indeed ? It cannot come too soon ! 

Sanitary considerations alone would be suffi- 
ciently cogent to determine the question ; but 
when we consider the wholesome influence 
exerted upon the moral and spiritual side of our 
life by what is 


“Throbbing and glancing * * 


In the reverent heart of the reverend wood,” 


there would seem to be no room for pause. 
One thing is certain—if it be not the high privi- 
lege and enviable distinction of a single man 
or woman to rise up to the emergency of the 
present by becoming the instrument of a noble 
public benefaction—if it be not within the settled 
purpose of the authorities now over us to re- 
spond with large-hearted forethought, by a 
generous enactment,.to this reasonable demand 
of an enlightened public sentiment—then we 
may feel certain, that this young generation 
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which is passing through the stimulating educa- 
tional discipling of Arbor Day celebrations and 
all that is involved therein, will signalize its 
entrance upon the stage of municipal affairs by 
carrying this worthy project to a speedy and 
successful completion. 

But I hasten to conclude; and in doing so, 
you will permit me once more to emphasize 
what I conceive to be the leading thought of 
this day, and a cardinal one for all the teaching 
days of the year. It is right to aim at the prac- 
tical; our education should be practical ; but it 
is equally right, nay our bounden duty, to see 
to it that the latent spiritual faculties of the 
child's nature be not neglected—that all the 
avenues through which truth, and beauty, and 
righteousness, and wisdom may enter in and 
dwell there, be kept open—that the emotions, 
affections, and sentiments be sedulously fostered 
and rightly directed—and that “more than a 
perfunctory and passing attention be devoted 
to those familiar, yet ever-mysterious subjects 
which, if duly pondered and observed, might 
counteract the rampant skepticism and crass 
materialism of the time, by producing convic- 
tion of a soul in Nature—of that immemorial 
manifestation, whose silent revelation intimates 
the facility with which the Great Artificer min- 
gles spirit and matter from the lowest even to 


’ the highest.”’ 


Prof. J. C. Gable, one of the teachers, 
upon urgent call of the boys, spoke briefly : 


A short time ago I was greatly impressed by 
a picture of the ruins of Persepolis, the ancient 
capital of Persia. It showed great flights of 
massive stone steps, mighty columns, and wide 
pavements of hewn stones. Not a human be- 
ing anywhere, but instead a herd of lions, 
quietly sauntering over these same pavements 
and these same steps. I asked myself the 
question, Why were these mighty cities of Per- 
sia deserted and why are they now uninhab- 
ited? This land once ‘‘flowed with milk and 
honey,’ and supported untold millions of in- 
habitants. Why is it now a desert, inhabited 
only by the wild beasts of the forest? The an- 
swer to these questions is, that the soil was im- 
poverished by constant tillage for ages, thereby 
removing from it those elements necessary for 
the growth of vegetation. The forests having 
been cut away and not replenished, the earth 
was robbed of the only natura] means by which 
these elements could be replenished, and the 
consequence was a desert as we see it now. 

Will our country present a like spectacle to 
fu'ure ages? Will this “garden spot of the 
Keystone ’’ become a howling wilderness? We 
know what has befallen other countries. Shall 
we profit by their example? That we have ée- 
gun to understand the lesson, is, I think, evi- 
dent from our recently begun tree-planting. 

Arbor Day was instituted by Nebraska in 
1872. Since then to 1888, a period of sixteen 
years, there have been planted in that state, as 
shown by the official figures, 355,560,000 fruit, 
shade and forest trees. A more recent report 
nearly doubles these figures, but for the present 
purpose we will take the less number. Do you 
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understand, 355 millions, or 715 trees for every 
inhabitant of that state, or six trees for every 
man, woman and child in these United States ! 
This is the work of one state, but Arbor Day is 
now observed in thirty-four states and two ter- 
ritories. Should it continue to grow upon the 
public attention in the future, as in the recent 
past, there is little danger of our fields losing 
their present fertility. 


Prof. Carl Matz spoke of the shaded 
roadways of the region in Germany in 
which his early life was spent; Supt. R. K. 
Buehrle urged the importance of planting 
trees adapted to the locality, and that in- 
formation should be given as to this matter 
on proper occasions, that the work done 
may be as effective as possible; and Mr. 
Wm. McComsey, Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Board of School Di- 
rectors, spoke strongly in approval of the 
work of the schools, the value of the impres- 
sions made and the lessons imparted in the 
observance of Arbor day, and expressed his 
great enjoyment of the programme of the 
day. Mr. J. P. McCaskey, principal of the 
school, also spoke as follows: 


REMARKS OF MR. MC’CASKEY. 


The people of a certain locality in Japan, it 
is said, love to tell this story of what is perhaps 
the most beautiful road in the Japanese Empire. 
When the great general and law giver Iyecsasu 
died, his former tributary princes vied with one 
another in rich mortuary gifts to perpetuate his 
memory. One daimio, loving and loyal, in- 
stead of the customary gift of rare bronze or 
wrought stone, to honor his dead lord, gave from 
his forest land, thousands of cryptomeria trees, 
which he wisely knew would be an ever-grow- 
ing delight for generations in a densely-popu- 
lated region. 

These young trees, which were then but eigh- 
teen inches or more in height, he planted at 
equal distances along the two roads leading 
to Nikko, where the body of the dead prince was 
interred. Two hundred years have passed, and 
the trees, so small when plapted, are giants now 
whose branches interlock across the wide road- 
way, presenting to the traveler in either direc- 
tion a vista of green as far as the eye can 
reach, . Extending for thirty miles in one direc- 
tion, and for twenty miles in another, these 
rows of noble trees meet seven miles from the 
temple where lie the ashes of the honored dead, 
and for this last seven miles a double row of 
trees is found on each side of the roadway. In 
describing this unique and very beautiful tri- 
bute of respect and affection, a recent traveler 
says: 

‘Many who visit Nikko may forget the love- 
liness of the mountain scenery, the waterfalls 
and rushing streams, the carving and gilding of 
the temples, the soft, low tone of the bells, the 
odor of incense and the chanting of priests, 
but few will forget their twenty miles’ ride be- 
neath the over-arching branches of the stately 
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trees. What more beautiful memorial could be 
suggested than this, which benefits rich and 
poor, prince and coolie, alike, while mere 
bronze lanterns and costly but dead memorial 
stones are of no service except as reminders of 
a bygone age ?” 

These trees have been growing for two cen- 
turies; a half dozen generations have enjoyed 
their coolness, their beauty, their refreshing to 
tired eyes and weary limbs; and they will be 
the delight of generations to come. Surely the 
man who planted them or caused them to be 
planted, deserves no mean place in Paradise— 
with its ‘‘ sweet fields beyond the swelling flood,” 
its flowing waters, pleasant airs, and gently 
waving trees, vocal with the music of birds that 
haunt their branches! For what is Paradise in 
the original but 7aré? And that which is seen 
by the eye of faith in the celestial realm has its 
counterpart terrestrial in the very thing we need 
within easy reach, by railroad or street car lines, 
of Lancaster. 

We are admirably situated for the creation of 
a number of delightful parks, all easy of access. 
The Conestoga winds about us, on the east and 
south, in such manner that, for several miles of 
its course, it is not, at its greatest distance, more 
than two miles from the city. Its banks within 
this distance afford all the variety of steep as- 
cent, gently sloping hillside, and broad meadow 
land. Fifty. or a hundred years hence, these 
rare natural advantages will be utilized to in- 
crease greatly the attractions of Lancaster as a 
These slopes, compara- 


place of residence. 
tively useless for tillage, will be replanted, and 
tracts now thought to be too valuable to be con- 
verted into pleasure grounds for the general 
public will be added by men wiser than our- 
selves in their far-reaching plans for the im- 
provement of the city. 


From Graeff's Landing on the south, to 
Binkley’s Bridge on the New Holland turnpike, 
there will be delightful drives on both sides of 
the Conestoga, corresponding to the famous 
Wissahickon drive near Philadelphia. The fa- 
vorite park will probably lie in the bend of the 
river east of a line drawn from Graeff's bridge 
to the Woodward Hill Cemetery. Woodward 
Rock and the hiliside south of the Crema- 
torium, both of which lie within this area, are 
yet covered with trees, the rest of the tract 
named needing to be replanted. On the oppo- 
site side of the stream, reached by frequent 
bridges, all of the grand sweep of Media Hill 
will be included, with such strip of land, broad 
or narrow, added as may seem desirable on the 
summit of the hill overlooking the city and the 
surrounding country, and extending up the 
stream for three-quarters of a mile or more to 
or beyond Reigart’s Landing, and within a few 
minutes’ walk of the centre of the city. 

The high bluff at Rockford (Indian Hill) will 
again be wooded, as we knew it when we gath- 
ered the columbine and the “shooting star”’ 
from its clefts and crevices forty years ago ; and 
the tract of woodland at Rocky Springs, near by, 
will, we trust, be kept as it always has been— 
primeval forest. To the rear of the alms-house, 
which the great bend of the stream here throws 
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between Indian Hill and Rocky Springs, and ex- 
tending up the stream towards the City Mill, is 
a tract which should also be an open woodland. 
It would be a pleasant park, easy of access to a 
very large part of the eastern end of the city, as 
would a part of Wheatland to those living in 
the West End—which tract should of course 
include the grove of noble forest trees yet 
standing on the farm of the late President 
Buchanan, now the property of Mr. Willson. 

The small park adjoining the reservoir, which 
has been suggested and urged upon the atten- 
tion of our authorities by the local press and 
public sentiment, should inaugurate this new 
line of city improvement. If opened during 
the present season, it may with propriety be 
regarded the ‘‘ Washington Centennial Park.” 

In the vicinity of the railroad bridge another 
fine park can be located, which should extend 
on both sides of the stream and both north and 
south of the railroad. The new water works 
would be included in this park. The stream could 
be crossed at this point by low foot-bridges at- 
tached on one or both sides of the railroad bridge. 
The woods yet standing on both sides of the 
stream should be preserved, and much other 
planting done at as early a day as possible, 
The recent generous offer of Mr. B. J. McGrann 
should be accepted upon the conditions named 
by the gentleman and a beginning made here 
of such improvement along the Conestoga 
in the way of parks and drives as will not be 
completed in the next hundred years. 

Why should not the city gradually secure 
title by gift or by purchase, to such places along 
the stream as seem most desirable for the pur- 
pose named, and open them to tree-planting ? 
The schools can be encouraged from year to 
year to do their part towards such planting. 
And why should not this matter be in the hands 
of a standing Committee on Parks’—two mem- 
bers of the same from each branch of our City 
Councils, two citizens not members of Councils 
appointed by his Honor, the Mayor, the Mayor 
himself ex-officio chairman of the committee— 
or any other committee, committees, or com- 
mission, however constituted or organized, that 
shall be able to begin and carry forward the 
work needed to be done in this important direc- 
tion? 

We recognize the fact that Arbor Day work 
has just begun in Lancaster—and that the view 
broadens as we gaze upon it. Shaded streets, 
shaded roadways, and an era of public parks, 
developed largely through the aid and influence 
of the street railway lines, are all before us. 

A word for the Boys’ High School: This is the 
tenth planting by the school—the first having 
been in the fall preceding the appoiutment of 
our first Arbor Day—in each of which the num- 
ber of trees planted by the boys and the teach- 
ers has exceeded the number of pupils enrolled 
in the school. Our present planting, during the 
past ten days, has been nearly one hundred 
and fifty trees, including a row of fine horse 
chestnuts with tree boxes, planted by Mr. 
Daniel Smeych, upon the order of the first 
class, at the corner of Prince and Orange streets, 
and named their Washington Centennial trees. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, MAy, 1889. 


HE annual examinations of the several 
State Normal Schools will be held as 
follows: 


May 28.—Mansfield : Prof. Durling, Supts. 
Transeau and Black. 

JUNE 4.— West Chester: Prof. Lyte, Supts. 
Slotter and Gotwals. Shippensburg: Prof. 
Eldon, Supts. Brumbaugh and Cessna. C/ar- 
ton: Prof. Noss, Supts. Hughes and Putnam. 

June 11.—E£dinboro’: Prof. Philips, Supts. 
Babcock and McCleery. Lock Haven: Prof. 
Schaeffer, Supts. Savage and Kies. P/ooms- 
burg: Prof. Davis, Supts. Hermann and 
McGinnes. 

JuNE 18.—Xutzstown ; Prof. Cooper, Supts. 
Weiss and Keck. Ca/ifornia: Prof. Morrow, 
Supts. Herrington and Waychoff. Jndiana: 
Prof. Waller, Supts. Hugus and Bowser. 

JUNE 25.—AMillersville : Prof. Thomas, Supts. 
Brenneman and Snoke. 

Superintendents of the several Normal School 
Districts are invited to be present at the exam- 
inations in their respective districts. The ex- 
penses of the members of the Board of Exam- 
iners will he paid by the State. No one 
appointed as a member of the Board can be 
absent without securing the services of another 
person, of the same class, and all such changes 
shall be subject to the approval of the Depart- 
ment. Each student must receive four affirma- 
tive votes out of five in order to graduate. 

The following rules concerning the examina- 
tions will be in force: 1. The examination must 
be strictly private, no person being admitted 
except the members of the faculty and the 
Board of Trustees. 2. The voting must be done 
by ballot. 3. The result of examinations must 
be announced by the President of the Board. 

The order of examinations will be as follows : 

1. A careful written examination in the fol- 
lowing branches: First—Mathematics, includ- 
ing Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry. Sec- 
ond— Natural Sciences, including Natural Phil- 
osophy, Botany and Physiology and Hygiene. 
Third—Zanguage, including Spelling, Reading, 
Grammar, Rhetoric and the elements of Latin. 
Fourth—/fiisforical Sciences, including Geog- 
raphy, History of the United States and the 
Constitution of the United States. Fifth—Pro- 
Sessional Studies, including Mental Philosophy, 
Methods of Instruction and School Economy. 

2. A special examination in Drawing, Vocal 
Music and Book-keeping. No student who has 
not studied these branches to the extent re- 
quired, and for the length of time named in the 
course of study, can graduate. 

Normal School Principals are earnestly re- 
quested to make a thorough, personal, prelim- 
inary examination of the classes, in their several 
schools, and to drop all students not fully pre- 
pared, both in scholarship and teaching skill. 

To facilitate these examinations, each school 





is requested to provide its class with a room fur- 
nished with desks, a blackboard upon which 
questions may be written, and a sufficient quan- 
tity of unruled paper in half sheets, about eight 
by ten inches in size, clasps for fastening the 
sheets together, aud suitable pencils for writing. 
The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
hopes to find at all the schools the minutes of 
the proceedings of the several Boards of Exam- 
iners which have held sessions at these schools, 
including complete lists of all students recom- 
mended for examination. f. FE. HiGBEE, 


Supt. Public Instruction. 


TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 


THE annual reports of the Superintendents 
should be on file in the Department of Public 
Instruction not later than July 1. The manu- 
script should be carefully prepared, written on 
one side only, and in length the reports mus¢ 
not exceed six hundred words. As there are so 
many reports to be printed, brevity is very de- 
sirable. 

i i a 


SUPERINTENDENT APPOINTED. 
Supt THOMAS W. AriIRD, of Warren county, 
forwarded his resignation to take effect April 
15, 1889. The resignation has been accepted, 
and Mr. H. M. Putnam, of Warren, has been 
appointed to fill the vacancy. 


—_—___~2>— 


ORPHAN SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 


DEPARTMENT SOLpreRS’ ORPHAN SCHOOLS. 
HarrissurG, April s0, 1889. 


To the Principals and Managers of the 
Soldiers’ Orphan Schools and Homes : 
The examinations of the schools will be held 


on the several dates following. They will be 
conducted by the State Superintendent and In- 
spectors and will begin promptly at nine o'clock 
on the morning of the days named: Uniontown, 
Tuesday, April 30th; St. Paul's Orphan Home, 
Butler, Thursday, May 2d; Mercer, Friday, May 
3d; McAliisterville, Tuesday, May 7th; Tressler 
Orphan Home, Loysville, Wednesday, May 8th; 
White Hall, Thursday, May 9th; Mount Joy, 
Friday, May toth; Chester Springs, Monday, 
May 13th; Harford, Wednesday, May 15th; 
Mansfield, Friday, May 17th ; Soldiers’ Orphan 
Institute, Philadelphia, Wednesday, May 22d. 

The examinations may continue as many 
days as those directly controlling them shall 
deem advisable, but the time of holding each 
examination must be made to include the day 
of visitation of the State officers. Said officers 
will conduct the examinations, calling upon 
such persons to assist them as they may deem 
proper; and it is hereby directed that the ex- 
amination of the lower classes be limited to 
some one branch of instruction, reserving mos 
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of the time for a more general examination of 
the higher classes, or classes containing pupils 
soon to leave the institutions. 

The reports of the examinations will be made 
out by the officers of the several Schools and 
Homes, and forwarded to this Department. No 
regular examinations will be held at the In- 
dustrial School and Church Home, Philadel- 
phia. These institutions, however, will be 
visited and carefully inspected as heretofore. 

An invitation is extended the Governor to be 
present at as many of the examinations as his 
official duties will permit. Commander Thos. 
J. Stewart, Department of Pennsylvania G. A. 
R. and Staff, are cordially invited to attend as 
many of the examinations as will suit their con- 
venience. The superintendents of schools and 
principals of State Normal Schools will take 
part in the examinations held in their respective 
districts. An exhibition of industrial skill and 
military drill will form a feature of the exami- 
nations.. Drawing and copy books should be 
ready for inspection. 

The examinations will be, as heretofore, pub- 
lic, and the authorities of the several schools 
are requested to invite especially the presence 
of superintendents, directors and teachers of 
common schools, members of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, old soldiers and sailors, mem- 
bers of the Legislature, judges of the courts, 
clergymen, editors and such other citizens of 
the several localities as have interested. them- 
selves in the work of education as conducted in 
these schools. 

Arrangements should be perfected so that the 
examinations may commence promptly at the 
hour named. Pupils must resume their studies 
after the examinations are concluded, and con- 
tinue in unbroken attendance until vacation. 

An act now before the Legislature provides 
for the transfer of the management of the 
schoolsto a Commission. As this contemplated 
change is to take effect on June 1, the time and 
regulations for vacation will be within the juris- 
diction of the said Commission, and will be duly 
announced at a future date. 

E. E. HIGBEE, 
Superintendent. 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


BeERKS—Supt. Keck: An interesting Local 


Institute was held at Boyertown. The hall was 
crowded at each session. Bern township en- 


larged the school-rooms at West Leesport, and | 
put in improved patent furniture. Maiden creek | 


put a set of Mitchell’s outline maps into each of 
its schools. Spring township was obliged to 
open two additional schools, and Lower Heidel- 
berg one. The Weitzelville school has been 
supplied with patent furniture. Colebrookdale 
erected an excellent school-house in the Landis 
district. It is supplied with natural slate and 
improved furniture. Lower Heidelberg erected 
two strictly first-class school-houses ; both stand 
on high ground, are properly lighted and venti- 
lated, and furnished with patent furniture and 
natural slate. 
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BLarr.—In the March number of 7he Jour- 
nal there occurs an error which needs correc- 
tion. The fine school property at Tyrone is 
valued at four thousand dollars; the correct 
valuation is at least forty thousand. One of the . 
figures was omitted.—Ep. 

Bucks—Supt. Slotter: Local Institutes were 
held at Langhorne and at Centre Hill. Both 
were well attended. The instruction given was 
practical—profitable to both teachers and 
patrons. Ten of the thirty-nine districts in our 
county close their schools this month (March); 
in only three others is the term less than nine 
months. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Leech: Good Local Insti- 
tutes were held at Woodvale, Summerhill, 
Loretto, and St. Augustine. The prize offered 
by Director Empfield for the best speller in 
Blacklick township, was awarded to Miss 
Maggie Hite, who missed only three out of one 
hundred very difficult words. Other rewards 
were given by an ex-teacher and the county 
Superintendent. Many of the Boards in the 
county have furnished their schools with excel- 
lent charts. We hope this will be contagious 
until every teacher is furnished with proper ap- 
paratus. A number of our schools have been 
presented with American flags by the P. O. S. 
of A. and the American Mechanics. 

CAMERON—Supt. Pearsall: The Shippen 
school board has let the contract for a substan- 
tial frame school-house in the Chadwick sub- 
district. There will be a graduating class in the 
Emporium High School at the close of the pres- 
ent term. The course is difficult, including 
Latin, German, and the sciences. Only three 
are in the class. 

CARBON—Supt. Snyder: The teachers, as a 
rule, have been doing good work, and many of 
them, excellent work. Many of the school prop- 
erties have been much improved during the last 
year. The directors of Franklin township have 
refitted and repainted most of their school build- 
ings, besides erecting a good one-room house at 
Beltzville; they deserve much credit for the 
work done by them during the last year. The 
Kidder township directors have been wide- 
awake also, and have improved a number of 
their school buildings. Great interest has been 
manifested by both teachers and citizens in the 
Local Jnstitutes this year. A very large joint 
Local Institute was held at Slatington in Jan- 
uary. At Lansford the Lyceum Hall proved 
entirely too small to accommodate all who de- 
sired to attend the Institute held there. Rev. 
Krecker, in an interesting evening lecture, told 
the story of his ‘Rambles on the Pacific 
Coast.’” The noted Welsh choir of Lansford 
gave us some excellent music. The instruction 
was of the very best. So much good is now 
being accomplished by these meetings, that 
very few teachers feel that they can afford to 
miss any of them, and the consequence is that 
most of the teachers of the county are found 
attending them. 

CENTRE—Supt. Wolf: The pupils of the 
Bellefonte High School are collecting a library, 
and at a recent entertainment realized between 
forty and fifty dollars for this purpose. The 
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Shope school-house, in Boggs township, was 
burned in January, the fire being of incendiary 
origin. The Board immediately began prep- 
arations for a new house, which is nearly ready 
for occupation. The Philipsburg High School 
has a course of lectures on chemistry, with exper- 
iments, by one of the physicians of the borough. 

CHESTER—Supt. Walton: London Grove 
township has supplied each of its eleven 
schools with slate black-boards. Physiological 
charts have also been introduced into the 
schools of the district. 

CRAWFORD—Supt. Sturdevant; Sixteen suc- 
cessful Local Institutes have been held during 
the past winter. A few more districts are pro- 
gressive enough to try, this year, continuots 
terms, instead of scattering their forces on two 
terms. A number of our teachers are planning 
to attend summer Normal Schools. 

CUMBERLAND.—Supt. Beitzel; Four educa- 
tional meetings were held during the month,— 
Dickinson, Monroe, West Pennsboro’, and Mid- 
dlesex, with a large attendance at each. ‘The 
schools in the country districts are about all 
closed. We are called upon to chronicle the 
death of Mr.Isaac N. Fry, which occurred about 
the middle of the month. He was an earnestand 
faithful member of the Frankford Board of Direc- 
tors, and his loss is deeply felt in the community. 

FRANKLIN.—Supt. Slyder: The schools in 
the rural districts are nearly all closed; many 
of them closed with entertainments appropriate 
to the occasion. The money derived trom these 
entertainments was invested in books for libra- 


ries. Upon the whole, we have had a very pleas- 
ant and profitable school-term. 

FULTON.—Supt. Peck: None of ourschools are" 
kept open for a longer period than six months, 


and they all close about the ist of April. This 
spring finds an unusually large number of our 
teachers, after their winter’s work, entering a 
State Normal School. During the past year 
Taylor township erected a very substantial 
frame bulding, and furnished it with patent fur- 
niture. One more new house is needed, and 
then Taylor will have the best houses in the 
county. Belfast will build a new house this 
year. Three or four local Normal schools will 
be held within the county during the summer, 

INDIAYA.—Supt. Cochran: By a vote of the 
citizens, the School Board of West Indiana has 
received authority to issue bonds for the sum of 
$10,000, if necessary, for the purpose of erect- 
ing an addition to their school-house. The 
building will be a two-story brick, with one large 
room for a chapel, and eight recitation rooms. 
It will be heated and ventilated by the Smead 
system. This will be the best school building 
in the county. We will have the usual number 
of select schools during the summer. Our 
country schools, after a most prosperous term, 
have closed, and the majority of the teachers 
are now in the Normal and other training 
schools of the county. The McCrea school- 
house, in Black Lick township, was burned 
down some time since. It was evidently the 
work of an incendiary. There will hkely be 
two new houses erected in this section, as the 
district is very large. Interesting educational 
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meetings have been held in different parts of the 
county. In this work the northern end of the 
county takes the lead., Good work is accom- 
plished at these gatherings. 

LACKAWANNA.—Supt. Davis: Dalton Inde- 
pendent district has just completed arrange- 
ments for a 4,000 school building, and the work 
upon same has already been commenced. 

LEBANON.—Supt. Snoke: The supervision of 
the schools of this county under Supt. Boden- 
horn, deceased, was approved by all warm 
friends of education, and, therefore, I contem- 
plate no change in the plan of his administra- 
tion. The entire county recognizes in the death 
of Supt. Bodenhorn the loss of one of its most 
faithful educational workers. His funeral was 
one of the largest, and probably the largest, 
ever held at Annville, his place of residence and 
burial. After the funeral services, the teachers 
assembled in the Reformed church and honored 
his memory by passing a series of appropriate 
resolutions. 

LEHIGH.—Supt. Knauss: In many of the 
schools in the rural districts examinations were 
held during the month, with a good attendance 
of parents and other friends of education. 
These examinations are conducted by the 
teachers at the request of the Board, who fix the 
date for each examination in the district. The 
districts making this requirement are Hanover, 
Salisbury, Upper Sancon, Whitehall, N. White- 
hall, and S. Whitehall. Many of the teachers 
in other districts hold examinations voluntarily. 
A number of private schools will be organized 
and kept open during a part of the summer. 

LuzERNE.—Supt. Coughlin: Four institutes 
were held in February, at Nescopeck, Hazleton, 
Irish Lane, and Conyngham. | find the schools 
in good condition. Vocal music is more gener- 
ally introduced than ever before. Considerable 
attention is given to industrial work in a num- — 
ber of the schools. 

LycoMING. — Supt. Lose: The County 
Teachers’ Association was held at Picture 
Rocks, March 8th and goth. Nine papers were 
read and discussed. In addition to the teachers 
from all parts of the county, many citizens and 
directors from the nearer districts attended. 

The Executive Committee has prepared the 
following programme of topics for the Directors’ 
Convention to be held at Williamsport, May 
4th; text-books; attendance of pupils; school- 
houses, furniture and apparatus; selection of 
teachers. 

McKean.—Supt. Eckles: Additional appa- 
ratus has been purchased by nearly every 
school board in the county, and there is a grow- 
ing interest in everything pertaining to school 
work. One more township has decided to give 
up the “two short-term’’ plan for the “single 
long-term.’’ Others will follow soon. We have 
but six townships now that need to make the 
change. 

MonrOE.—Supt. Paul: Most of our schools 
are closing. They have made marked pro- 
gress during the term. Teachers, with two 
or three exceptions, have done their work well. 
Everything seems encouraging for the future 
educational interests of the county. 
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MONTGOMERY.—Supt. Hoffecker: A_ local 
institute was held at Hatboro, March 15 and 16. 
It was the best attended and most enthusiastic 
meeting of the kind yet held in the lower part 
of the county. 

NORTHUMBERLAND.—Supt. Bloom: Two in- 
teresting local institutes were recently held in 
the lower part of the county; one at Kehres’, 
the other at Stone Valley. The exercises con- 
sisted of music, essays, recitations, addresses, 
and discussions. The interest manifested by 
the teachers and patrons in the wellfare of the 
schools is very creditable; and the work done 
at the meetings was very satisfactory. 

Pexry.—Supt. Aumiller: Nearly all the 
schools have closed during the month. The 
term thus brought to an end was characterized 
by earnest and effective work. The Blooms- 
field Academy opens with a large number of 
students. Many teachers will be in attendance 
at the various normal schools. Select schools 
will be opened at Eshcol, Millerstown, Duncan- 
non, Marysville, and most likely at one or more 
points in the western part of the county. Thus 
it will be seen that the educational forces of the 
county will not all sleep during the summer. 

SNYDER.—Supt. Herman: I spent a few 
days very profitably at the Bloomsburg Normal 
School. I am very much pleased, with the 
working of the institution. From present indi- 


cations we will have normal terms at four dif- 

ferent places in the county this spring. 

of the schools have closed. 
Union.—Supt. Johnson: Two young ladies 


Most 


completed the course of study in the Hartleton 
graded school this month, and received diplo- 
mas. The exercises were held in the Lutheran 
church and proved very interesting. The 
trustees of Bucknell College have decided to 
offer the advantages of a special course for 
teachers this spring. 

VENANGO.—Supt. Lord: The local institutes 
held this month at Rouseville, Cooperstown, 
Utica, and Pleasantville, were very largely at- 
tended by teachers and others. They were all 
earnest, enthusiastic meetings. Every subject 
on the different programmes was fully discussed 
from the standpoint of the teacher, the director, 
and the parent. Most of our schools have been 
doing excellent work this term, but quite a 
Jarge number were so badly broken up by epi- 
demic diseases, that their usefullness was sadly 
interferred with. 

BETHLEHEM.—Supt. Farquhar: The atten- 
dance of pupils is good. In most cases, the ex- 
aminations are giving satisfactory results. Our 
Teachers’ Library is slowly increasing ; Welch's 
psychology was the last addition. 

CHAMBERSBURG.—Supt. Hockenberry: Froma 
careful and laborious examination of the school 
work done in the several grades, coupled with re- 
ports made by the members of the Board. I find 
that very excellent work is being done by nearly 
every one of our thirty-three teachers. Our 
language work in the lower and middle grades 
is without doubt one hundred per-cent better 
than it was a few years ago. In the grammar 
and high schools, technical grammar is very 
successtully taught. 
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CoLuMBIA.—Supt. Hoffman: One session of 
the borough Institute was held at which all of 
our teachers were present. ()uestions per- 
taining to our work were discussed with anima- 
tion. Excellent work is being done in all 
departments. The results in music, under the 
existing circumstances are very gratifying. Our 
Board has engaged a through musician to give 
the teachers a course of instruction in the ele- 
ments of music. 

McKeEeEsport.—Supt. Shanor: I assumed 
charge of the schools of this city, March. 18, ‘89. 
I found the schools in a most excellent condi- 
tion, with a force of very efficient teachers. I 
found the most modern and advanced methods 
in successful operation in all the schools, and a 
perfect system throughout. 

MEADVILLE.—Supt. Hotchkiss: Miss A. J. 
Huidekoper proposed to the Board of Control, 
to give $350 toward maintaining a cooking 
school during next year, if they would appro- 
priate the balance necessary for the purpose. 
(he proposition was accepted and the necessary 
arrangements will in due time be completed. 

NORRISTOWN. — Supt. Gotwals: ‘The new 
Noble Street school building has been com- 
pleted, and is now ready to be occupied. This 
may be truly said to be a first-class building in 
every respect. The rooms are large, with suf- 
ficient light, and heated by the Smead, Wills & 
Co. system. 

STEELTON.— Supt. McGinnes: A very suc- 
cessful local Institute was held in February. 
A prominent feature of the meeting was the 
excellent class drills given by several of our 
teachers. Among those present from a distance 
who rendered valuable aid were Hon. John Q. 
Stewart and Prof. Barton. 

West CHESTER.—Supt. Starkweather: A de- 
partment for manual training was opened by 
the directors, March 4th. Suitable benches and 
tools were provided for classes of eighteen, and 
a complete instructor has been appointed. 

YoRK.—Supt. Shelley: The work of the 
schools is steadily progressing. The spirit of 
our Board of Control is shown in the fact that 
they in no respect interfere with the legitimate 
duties of the Superintendent, giving him the 
widest latitude and control of his own time, 
either in home work or visitation of schools 
abroad. Reading tests have shown a marked 
gain in results. Every reading exercise is 
made a thought-getting exercise. 

HAZEL Twp. LUZERNE Co,,—Supt. Fallon: Our 
night schools closed after a very successful term 
of three months. They were well attended and 
much interest was manifested by the pupils. 
The length of our term has not yet been deter- 
mined. It will be at least nine months, but it is 
hoped by all that the funds will permit ten months. 

PLYMOUTH TwpPe., (LUZERNE Co.)—Supt. 
Gildea: The teachers of the First Luzerne Dis- 
trict, which includes this township, held a very 
successful Joint Local Institute in Luzerne bor- 
ough. About one hundred and fifty teachers 
were in attendance. The hospitable residents 
entertained the visiting teachers right royally, 
free of charge, during the pleasant and pro- 
fitable sessions, 
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A History oF EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LITERA- 
TURE (1660-1780). By Edmund Gosse, M. A. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. pp. 415. $1.75. 
About a year ago we took occasion to commend to 

our readers Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s plan of issu- 

ing a history of English Literature in such wise that 
each great period should be the work of some 
specially qualified and recognized authority on that 
particular period. The first of the four volumes that 
are to cover the entire field is not yet issued ; it is to 
be on the literature before the Elizabethan age, and 
in the hands of the Rev. Stopford Brooke is sure to 
be most excellent. To the second volume treating 
of the Elizabethan Literature we have already called 
attention. ‘The third just issued, and now before us, 
is by Prof. Gosse, who as a historian and critic of the 
eighteenth century literature, has probably no peer in 
England. ‘The volume follows the same general 
plan as the preceding one by Mr. Saintsbury, that is, 
it is first and Jast a critica/ history. In its easy, lucid 
style, it is superior to Mr. Saintsbury’s work, and will 
be read with interest, not only by the student, but by 
the general reader. Another advantage it has is the 
attention it pays to the chronology of the works of 
the wniters of whom it treats. Though we do not 
agree with the author’s estimate even of such leading 
writers as Dryden, Pope, Swift, and Addison, to say 
nothing of Waller, Cowley and others less well 

known, we freely confess that we have never read a 

literary history with more intense interest, and know of 

none that is its equal for grace and charm of style, 
clearness of arrangement, and general fairness of treat- 
ment. 


It is an altogether delightful piece of work, 
which the publishers by their taste and skill have 
made equally delightfnl to the eye and the hand. 
Teachers of literature and literary societies should 
have this able and important work. 
MENTAL EVOLUTION IN ANIMALS. 

Komanes, f. R. S., with a posthumous essay om 
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instinct, by Charles Darwin. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. s12mo., pp. git. Price, $2. 
MENTAL EVOLUTION IN MAN. Origin of Human 
faculty. By George John Romanes. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 8vo., pp. 452. Price $3. 
With the first of these two notable volumes many 
of our readers are probably already well acquainted, 
as it was published about five years ago, and at once 
aroused the attention of scholars. It had been pre- 
ceded by the author’s work on “Animal Intelligence,” 
and 1s, in fact, so far based upon the latter as that 
contains most of the data, the experimental facts, 
upon which it proceeds. At the same time, however, 
it is an independent work and may be studied by 
itself. And moreover it is the fullest, most reliable 
and most thoroughly scientific separate treatise in the 
language on the earlier pre-human evolution of mind, 
tracing the origin and history of mental phenomena 
in the lower animals. As such it is rea!ly but the 
first, volume of the greater work on Mental Evolution 
in general, to the study and elaboration of which Mr, 
Romanes has for years been devoted, and on which 
subject he is the recognized authority among the ad- 
herents of the philosophy of evolution. ‘ Mental 
Evolution in Man”’ is then the second volume of this 
general work. It has just been published in this 
country, and is attracting unusual attention among psy- 
chologists, ‘The author explains in his preface that 








his ‘‘ object is to seek for the principles and causes of 
mental evolution in man, first as regards the origin of 
human faculty, and next as regards the several main 
branches into which faculties distinctively human 
afterwards ramified and developed.’’ The present 
volume is devoted to the origin of human faculty, and 
is to be followed by the consideration of the Intel- 
lect, Emotions, Volition, Morals, and Religion. In 
one sense, therefore, this volume is the most import- 
ant part of the entire work, as it lays the foundation 
upon which all the rest must proceed. Broadly 
stated, the object of the learned author is to prove 
what evolutionists heretofore have only assumed on 
general principles, that the human mind does not 
differ in kind from that of the lower animals, nor has 
it a separate origin, but that it is simply a growth or 
development parallel with the development of the 
physical nature. Whatever may be any one’s opin- 
ions on this subject, one thing is certain, and that is, 
that no teacher or student of psychology, at the pres- 
ent stage of that science, can afford to ignore the 
psychological facts and theories of which Mr. Ro- 
manes is the ablest and most authoritative exponent. 

These volumes are not the easiest kind of reading, 

though highly interesting; their style is unadorned, 

severely precise, logical and clear, though lacking in 

that literary grace and finish which distinguishes a 

few of our scientific writers, like, ¢. ¢., Prof. Huxley. 

Yet to any one accustomed to scientific modes of 

thought and close attention, they present no real diffi- 

culties. They are books to be studied, and will 
amply repay all the time and study given them. 

AN INbDucTIVE LATIN METHOD. Sy William R. 
Harper, Ph. D., and Isaac B. Burgess, A. M. 
New York: Lvison, Blakeman & Co. s12m0., pp. 
323. Price, $1.00. 

The instantaneous success of Dr. Harper’s Inductive 
Hebrew Method made it only a question of time when 
the same method would be applied to the study of the 
other ancient languages. In Hebrew this method is 
rapidly supplanting all others, and we believe it is 
destined to do the same for Greek and Latin. The 
Inductive Method reverses the old style of teaching 
by which virtually the language was studied only for 
the sake of the grammar. Now the grammar is made 
secondary and studied only for the sake of the lan- 
guage. ‘The pupil, moreover, is made to deal first 
and at first hand with the living facts of the language; 
the plan being to take up in the very beginuing some 
connected portion of Latin literature, like Czesar, to 
learn thoroughly and exhaustively all about each 
letter, word and sentence. The method is so simple, 
so natural, and yet so effective, that it seems strange 
that it should not always have been used. It is pro- 
ductive of the best results in what is really the easiest 
and shortest way. It needs but to be examined by 
the practical teacher to have its advantages at once 
made evident, and we believe at once to be adopted. 
We commend it cordially to teachers and students. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE POETRY OF ROBERT 

Browninc. By Wm. Fohn Alexander. Ph. D. 

Boston: Ginn & Co. 12 mo., pp. 212. $1.25. 

With the exception of Corson’s “ Introduction to 
Browning,” we have seen nothing so really helpful 
and satisfactory to the student of the great English 
poet as this little volume. Indeed for practical pur- 
poses, especially for use in literary clubs and litera- 
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ture classes, we are inclined to prefer this volume to 
the larger one of Prof. Corson. The accounts given 
of Browning’s philosophy, his theory of art, and his 
presentation of Christianity, are eminently clear and 
sensible. The analysis of the poems selected for 
special study, and the critical comments thereon, are 
excellent, and very useful in giving one a fair under- 
standing of the poet’s merits and characteristics. 
* Sordello,” one of his most obscure and difficult 
poems, is analyzed and explained more minutely and 
fully than can be found anywhere else. Altogether 
we commend the volume to Browning students as 
specially fitted to supply their needs, and as one of 
the best books of the kind to be found. 

THE GREAT FRENCH WRITERS: TuRGOT. Ay Leon 
Say. Translated by Melville B. Anderson. Chi- 
cago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 12mo., pp. 231. $1.00. 
Of the general scope and aim of this admirable 

series of books we have spoken before. When com- 
pleted it will have done for the student of French 
literature what the series of English and of American 
men of letters are doing for the student of English 
literature. The volume before us is the fifth thus far 
translated, and is published in uniform style with its 
——,, If its subject is less known in French 
iterature as such than a Montesquieu or George 
Sand, the story of his life and work is not less inter- 
esting nor was his influence less important and far- 
reaching. For as M. Say truly declares, though him- 
self belonging to the last century, ‘‘ the nineteenth is 
the true century of Turgot, because it is that in which 
his ideas have been applied, and in which he has 
borne manifest sway over minds and over things.” 
His life and work are full of interest and suggestive- 
ness to us at this time, when the study of the labor 
question and political economy in general is being 
pursued more earnestly than ever before. The vol- 
ume is fully up to the high standard of excellence set 
by its predecessors. The whole series is one emi- 
nently deserving a place in our school libraries. 

THE WHITE UMBRELLA IN Mexico. Sy ¥. Hop- 
kinson Smith, with illustrations by the author. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. s12m0., pp. 
227. Price, $1.50. 
Readers of Zhe Atlantic Monthly will recognize 

some of the chapters of this charming volume as 

having appeared in that magazine during the past 
year. ‘The author is already well known as an artist 
with the pen as skillful as he is with the pencil. In- 
deed, this volume is in every respect an artist’s work. 

The quaint and picturesque glimpses it contains of life, 

manners, architecture, scenery, and antiquities in 

Mexico, are not those of the ordinary traveler, but 

those of the seeker for the beautiful, the artist saun- 

terer who sets up his “‘ white umbrella’ and easel in 
the most out of the way nooks, or even if he stop by 
the beaten highway, yet sees and shows us sights 
none other would have noticed. The book can only 
be described as charming, and the same old, much 
abused term fits also the mechanical make-up of it. 

A more exquisite piece of book making we have sel- 

dom seen. Surely if it takes an artist to write sucha 

volume, they must also be artists who preside over 

the Riverside Press, to have published it in such a 

faultless form. 

Tue Story oF PHanicia. By George Rawlinson, 
M.A. New York: G.P. Putnam's Sons. 12mo., 
illustrated, pp. 356. Price, $1.50. 

We have several times called attention to “ The 

Story of the Nations’’ series, of which this -is the 

latest volume, as being a set of books particularly 
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fitted for school libraries, an admirable historical li- 
brary in itself. Of “The Story of Phcenicia” it is 
sufficient to say that it is from the pen of the learned 
author of the *‘ Five Great Monarchies of the East,’ 
* Ancient Egypt,” “ Egypt and Babylon,” and other 
works of oriental history which have given him a 
place at the very head of orientalists. He tells his 
Story in a very interesting style, dwelling upon the 
commercial importance and literary and artistic ac- 
tivity of the inhabitants of that old Palm-land who 
first discovered England, circumnavigated Africa, 
and were a powerful nation before Troy fell a prey 
to Achilles’ wrath and ere Solomon reigned in splen- 
dor over Israel. The volume is one of the ablest 
and also most interesting of the entire series. 

THE STORY OF WASHINGTON, the National Capital. 
By Charles Burr Todd. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Illustrated. Pp. 416. Price, $1.75. 
The “ Great Cities of the Republic”’ is a series of 

very handsome books probably suggested by the suc- 

cess of the same publishers’ “ Story of the Nations” 
series. Its initial volume told the story of New York 

City, which is now followed by that on Washington, 

both written by the same author. The object and 

plan of the series is highly commendable, to make 
our American youth at least as well acquainted with 
the important cities of our own country as they are 
with those of older foreign lands. In the first part 
of the volume before us the author gives, in highly 
interesting style, the history of the origin of our na- 
tional capital, its early vicissitudes, the great events 
that happened there, in peace and in war, up to the 
present day. The second part describes the city as 
it is, its public and private buildings and monuments, 
with valuable chapters on its journalism, environ- 
ment, and its social life; with six Appendices on 
special subjects connected with the city as capital. 

The copious illustrations add much to the value of the 

volume, which in every respect is a handsome book. 

The third of the series is to be the “‘ Story of Boston.” 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. Wo. go. ‘Zales 
of the White Hills, and Sketches.” By Nathanie 
Hawthorne. No. 41. “Lhe Lent on the Beach, 
and Poems.” By Fohn G. Whittier. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. s12mo. Price 1§ cents, 
per No. Yearly subscription (6 numbers) So cents. ¢ 
The laudable efforts of the publishers to get the 

great classics of our American literature into our~ 

public schools is deserving of all the success possible. 

In many places this series of excellent books, so 

carefully edited, is taking the place of the usual 

School Reader, while in some schools they are sup- 

planting everything else for supplementary reading. 

We have not yet heard of a case where they were 

deemed unsatisfactory after having once been fairly 

tried. They consist exclusively of specimens of the 

dest literature yet produced in our country. No. 40 

contains some of the peerless Hawthorne’s most de- 

lightful sketches, like “The Great Stone Face,” 

“ The Ambitious Guest,’”’ “ The Great Carbuncle,” 

and four others. In No. 41 Whittier’s “ Tent on the 

Beach”’ is given entire, together with a number of 

his shorter gems. The poem named is perhaps.the 

most perfect piece of work to be found among all; 
this good old poet’s longer productions. 

CHOICE SELECTIONS. Sy Charles Northend, A. M. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. s12mo0., pp. 212. 


The benefit of memorizing the thought.gems of 
literature is being more and more widely recognized 
in our schools. Hence teachers will welcome such 
a little volume as this, in which are gathered to- 
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gether about 600 extracts from more than 200 differ- 
ent authors, made by one who is thoroughly com- 
petent for the task. The selections are in prose and 
in poetry, and are made with rare taste and judg- 
ment. There is hardly any chaff inthe whole volume— 
nothing but pure grain, living germs of living thought, 
as expressed in their most beautiful form by the great- 
est writers of the world. The wise teacher can use 
such a book in many different ways. 

MISCELLANEOUS READINGS AND RECITATIONS. De- 
signed for Public and Social Entertuinment, and 
for use in Schools and Colleges. Edited by H. C. 
Holmes. Philadelphia; National School of Elo- 
cution and Oratory. 12mM0., ppe 508. 

This copious collection of specimens of humor, 
pathos, and eloquence, in prose and in poetry, will 
commend itself as a convenient store-house of ma- 
terial for use in school and at entertainments of var- 
ious kinds. It seems fully up to the average of 
excellence of similar publications, for which there is 
always more or less demand. 


Hotmes BirTHDAY Book. Soston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 2gmo., pp. 407. Price, $1.00. 
Similar in design and style of binding to the same 

publishers’ other Birthday Books, the one containing 
selections for every day from the writings of Dr. 
Holmes will be as popular as any. The selections 
are made with the best of taste, the illustrations are 
pretty, the portraits of the author and of “ Dorothy 
Q.” are excellent, and the historical and other events 
noted under each date will be found interesting and 
instructive, and can be made very useful. There are 
teachers who keep a complete birthday record of all 
their pupils. To them such a little book ought to be 
very welcome. 


Views Aroot: Or Europe seen with Knapsack and 
Staff. By Bayard Taylor, with preface by N. P. 
Willis. New York: Fohn B. Alden. s12mo., pp. 
#81. Price, 50 cts. 

The publisher has made a handsome reprint of this 
ideal book of travel, one of the best of the kind ever 
written. The low price at which he sells it will put 
it into the hands of many, especially of the younger 
yeneration, who have never yet read it, and who will 
Le charmed and delighted. It is a grand book for 
our boys and girls to read. Not the least interesting 
part of the volume is the preface by N. P. Willis. 
HoME GYMNASTICS FOR THE WELL AND THE SICK. 

Edited by E. Augerstein, M. D., and G. Eckiler. 

Translated from the 8th German edition. Boston: 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 8vo.,with cuts and 

figure-plate, pp. 94. Price, $1.50. 

Hycienic PuysioLocy. Revised edition of ‘‘Four- 
teen Weeks in Human Physiology.” By F. Dor- 
man Steele, Ph. D. New York: A. S. Barnes & 
Co. Cr. 8vo., pp. got. Price, $1.00. 


A HEALTHY Bopy. A TZext-book on Anatomy, Phy 
stology, Hygiene, Al:ohol,and Narcotics. By Chas. 
H.. Stowell, M. D. Chicago: Fno. C. Buckbee 
& Co. sr2mo., illustrated, pp. 223. Price, 50 cts. 
The immense popularity in Germany of the first of 

these three books is sufficient evidence of its excel- 

lence, for nowhere is greater attention paid to the 
proper development of the body and the preservation 
of health than there. It is a thoroughly scientific 
system of light gymnastics, requiring no expensive 
gee based upon sound anatomical, physiologi- 

cal and hygienic principles. Every exercise is mi- 

nutely described and illustrated by accurate cuts. 

The time is coming when our public schools will 
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have to devote more systematic attention than is now 
done to physical culture, and when just such a text- 
book as this will be needed. Meanwhile teachers 
can do much on their own account in this direction, 
and we feel sure will be amply repaid for their pains. 
We should like to see Home Gymnastics studied and 
practised in every school and household in our land. 

The popularity of all of Dr. Steele’s series of 
scientific text-books is such that wcrds of ours are not 
needed in praise of it. The “Fourteen Weeks in 
Human Physiology,” of which the present volume is 
a revision, is used in very many schools throughout 
the country. It is specially adapted to such use by 
its plain and practical arrangement, simple and clear 
style, and a certain attractiveness of manner and tone 
which keeps the student’s interest and makes Dr. 
Steele a general favorite among pupils. The numer- 
ous illustrations, excellent typography, paper and 
binding, add materially to the value of the book. 

Dr. Stowell’s little book is designed for younger 
pupils, indeed is simple enough for use in the primary 
grades. It gives even more space and attention to 
the effects of intoxicant drinks and tobacco than is 
usually done in such works. The many good illus- 
trations are from original sketches by the author. 
Teachers of elementary physiology and hygiene will 
find this book helpful, and containing some matter 
not found so well stated in other like publications. 


ALDEN’S CYCLOPEDIA OF UNIVERSAL LITERATURE. 

Vol. XII. New York: Fohn B. Alden. s2mo., 

pp. 480. Price, 50 cents. 

This volume gives us brief biographical and critical 
sketches of 77 authors, from Howitt to Juvenal, with 
selections from the writings ofeach. This set of books 
when completed will be one of the most handy and 
useful literary cyclopedias in the language. It is 
ably edited and published in excellent form at a 
price so low as to put it within reach of everyone. 
The same may be said also of Alden's Manifold 
Cyclopedia, of which the twelfth volume is just out. 
At the price of 50 cents per volume in cloth, and 65 
cents in half leather, it is a unique enterprise in the 
line of cyclopedia publishing, Large, clear type, in 
compact, handy 12mo. volumes, it gives in most con- 
venient form all that is ordinarily given in the best 
dictionaries and encyclopedias published at eight to 
ten times the price of this one. It is a good diction- 
ary and cyclopedia combined, at a price so low that 
few need be without it. The volumes appear about 
one each month. 


Tur ATLANTIC MONTHLY (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Yearly subscription $4.) for April gives 
us the poem by Oliver Wendell Holmes in honor of 
Mr. Lowell’s seventieth birthday, which was read at 
the dinner given to the latter. Two exceedingly enter- 
taining and instructive articles are Mr, Wm. Cranston 
Lawton’s account of an archzological journey “ From 
Venice to Assos,’”’ and Miss Preston’s very interesting 
paper called “ Before the Assassination,” and telling 
of Cicero’s closing years as gathered from the great 
orator’s own letters. There are, besides, three en- 
tertaining biographical sketches, two short stories 
complete, two other stories finished, and Mr. James’ 
continued, several superior poems, a number of 
critical book reviews, and two careful articles that 
will particularly interest educators, the one by Mr. 
Sheldon answering “ Why our Science Students go to 
Germany ;” and the other bearing on the subject of 
Civics, by Mr. Merwin, discussing “The People in 
Government.”” The whole number is full of good 
things, as indeed is every number of this sterling 
magazine. 
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STEPHEN GLOVER. 


LISTEN TO THE BIRDS. 


Lively. 
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1. Lis - ten 


to the birds, dear, lis -ten to the birds, Singing to the breeze, 
2. See them soar-ing sun - ward, sing-ing as they soar, To the day be - gun, 
3. Love the lit - tle birds, dear, tune- ful lit- tle birds, In the morning glow, 
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singing to the trees, Songsthat have no words, dear, songs that have no words, But we know they re 
to the smiling sun, While his bright beams pour, dear, while his bright beams pour, Over hill and 
singing as they go, Songsthat have no words, dear, songs that have no words, Think of them with 
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sing - ing through the sun-ny sky, To thepraiseof Him _ who hears their songs on high. 
val - ley, o- ver holtand lea, On the riv -er danc- ing, gold-en on the sea. 
kind - ness, cru - el thoughts expel, He who made and loves us, loves the birds as_ well. 
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1. Come, let us join in mer-ry cho-rus, Our hearts to-day arelightand gay; The sun of 
2. Oh, there is mu-sic on the mountain, When winds are whistling wild and free; There is a 
3. Now let our hearts, with pleasure beating, Join in our grateful, joy-ous lays; We ev - er 
a. a. 
















Chorus. 





joy brightly o'er us, Then let us sing a round-e-lay: Tra la, la, Tra, la, la, 

song from lake and fountain, And rivers roll-ing to the sea. Tra la, la, Tra, la, la 

look for friendly greet-ing Aad bright return-ing hap-py days. Tra la, la, Tra, la, la, 
m2 























